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: BY “OLD SLEUTH.” 
{gar > CHAPTER I. scene of the accident, and, again fortunately, the doctor was sa t' 
— ** Olear the road there !”’ _ | home. ' 


‘‘ Jennie fell through the ice and went under,”’ was Cary’6'Bii- 


Astalwart youth came dashing down a hill-side toward a snow- 
nouncement, as he rushed with his burden right into the doctor’s 


and-ice-covered pond, upon the shore of which was gathered a 


number of boys and girls who were shouting and yelling for help office. 
and wringing their hands in helpless agony. ; The doctor took charge of the girl. She was speedily resusci-— 


A glance toward the center of the pond revealed the occasion of tated, and the doctor’s wife put her to bed, and word was sent to 
the excitement. , her parents, and she was made as comfortable as though the nasty 
_ The ice had given way, and a little fur tippet floating on the dark ice had not broken away under her feet and let her down into the 
water told of a body that had gone down beneath the waters. chilling waters. 

As the shout first went up a lad was seen rushing down the hill The girl was cared for overnight at the doctor’s and the next day 
at full speed, and as the children saw him, some of them exclaimed: returned to her own home as good as new, and, fortunately, no 

“Here comes Cary! He’ll save her!”’ evil consequences followed her winter bath. 
The command came in a positive manner, as though the speakers Jennie Snell fared well enough; but how was it with the gallant 
believed, in their child-like confidence, that Cary could do any- youth who rushed in at the peril of his own life to save hers? 


- 


At the time the accident occurred, Tom Cary was returning from 
- Be that as it may, Cary appeared to be a lad who would do or | an errand to the town some miles distant, and it so happened he had _ 
die, as with a leap he struck upon the ice and glided like lightning | on his best suit of clothes when he went into the lake. Imme- _ 
swiftly toward the opening, where a human head and a pair of | diately after carrying the half-drowned girl to the doctor’s, he start- 
arms had just risen above the surface. , ed for his own home, and as he did so and glanced down at his 
Cary slid across the intervening space and glided into the water. | dripping clothes, he exclaimed: 
Down he went like a diving duck, and in less time than it takes to ‘By Jiminy! won't the old man give me Jessie! But no,’’ the 
tell it, he reappeared upon the surface, holding in his arms the form | boy added, after a moment, ‘‘ he can not whale me for saving Jen- 
of a lovely girl. nie Snell's life.’’ 
Young Cary’s action appeared to throw some sense into the head Jennie Snell was a pretty girl of thirteen, the daughter of the 
_of some of the other boys. richest man in the county—a money-lending skinflint, who held 
The latter ran and secured a board which they slid out to Cary, | mortgages against twenty farms in the vicinity where he resided; 
and the latter managed to place the half-drowned girl upon it, and | and woe betide the owner who didn’t come up punctually with the 
the other lads drew the bosrd in over the ice; in a few seconds the | interest money. There was no mercy or pity in the heart of Jacob 
—s Aripping girl was carried ashore, the board was slid back again to | Snell. 
the open space, and the gallant Cary was dragged out, The mo- Tom Cary was the step-son of a poor farmer, whose land was 
ment the latter got upon his feet be ran and caught the form cf the mortgaged to Jacob Snell, and James Riddle liked not the man who 
Gripping girl fn his arms, and away he started up the hill and | held the grip upon his farm, Besides, James Riddle was not a 
acrom « field, antil he reached the turnpike, then away he sped 
ss down the toad with @ fleetness a9 though the burden he bore in his 
grins wan as oothing. 
. Le The galiant young rescuer appeared to know exactly what to do, 
ss Fhe did not take the gish to her home, but ran to the village doc 
Vortunately the latter's houw was not far away from the | opportunity offered, 
a s al 


f 


loving or a lovable man at best, and her neighbors had said when 
the Widow Cary married him that she would rue the day, If ac 


counts were true, the prophecy had been fulfilled 
James Riddle had no children of his own, and he made up for 
the loss by treating his wife’s son in the most brutal manner whom 
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The farm had originally be longed to the widow, and she had 
been induced to deed it to her husband, and he mortgaged it to 
Jacob Snell, and turned out to be a cruel, hard-hearted, selfish 
man. The widow discovered her mistake; but, alas! it was too 
late to change her destiny, and she lived on, an unhappy woman, 
looking forward to the day when poor Tom would be old enough 
to look out for himself. 

Thus matters stood when Tom wended his way homeward in his 
dripping clothes. The sun had traveled far westward and the ia 
was becoming colder as the lad, whistling to keep up his courag 
turned in at his step-father’s gate. 

; James Riddle happened to be standing in the porch and saw the 

lad coming, and at a glance he saw that the boy had been in the 

water, 

An oath fell from his lips. 
and beckoned the lad to follow him toward the barn. 
what the summons meant, and running forward, eee 

“old on, father; listen to what I’ve got to say.’ 

The man scowled, a second curse fell from his lips, and he said: 

“Come along. Ill give you a chance to explain, you dog!” 

Tom followed the enraged man. He was a sturdy lad of sixteen, 
_ strong as a young Ox, and with a will like iron, and as he walked 
along he muttered: 

- “Hang it! shall I let him whale me?”’ 

x Tom had suffered severely at the hands of his step-father and 
his patience had become exhausted; had it not been for his 
mother he would have rebelled a long time before. 

4 “J yeckon I'll have to take it, for mother’s sake,’’ he muttered; 
and immediately added, ** ue will not stand it much longer, though, 
it’s getting monotonous.’ 

James Riddle was a large, raw-boned, powerful man, and pos- 
sessed a cruel and evil disposition. 

Tom had stopped a moment; but his father called: 

“Come along, you rascal!”’ : 

‘*Father,”’ said Tom, ‘‘ what have I done to offend you?”’ 

—\ “TT sent you to town in your best clothes, and, instead of going 

“and coming, you have been playing ges ni ice,” 

‘Father, let me explain just this once.’ 

**No, you scoundrel; J will not listen to one word. 
you to talk back to me!’’ 

“ ¥ather and son had reached the barn, and the tor mer had pos- 

+-sessed himself of an immense ox-whip. 

“Just once, father, listen to me.”’ 

“‘T will not Lear a word. ‘You shall not put me off with one of 
your lies. You broke in the ice. 1 see it all.”’ 

: ‘I was coming home, when Jennie—"’ 

, ‘Hush! Don’t say another word!” and as the father spoke the 

Jash cut the air and came down upon Tom’s shoulders. 

‘The lad did not move nor flinch, although the blow cut clear 

_ through his clothes, and stung as though dealt upon the naked 

flesh. 

The second blow fell, and at that moment a cry of anguish was 
heard, and a white-faced woman came rushing from the house, 

‘James! James!’’ she called, *‘ 7s are you doing?” 
| ** Teaching this rascal to obey me.’ 

“‘ What has he done? I know Tom would not willfully disobey 
you.”’ 

** You go into the house.’ 

** No, no; tell me, what has he done?’ 

“*T sent him to town, and told him to go and come without hoiter- 
ing a moment by the way. I know he was gone a long time. I 
was waiting for him, and here he has come home dripping wet. 
His tell-tale clothes prove to me that he has been playing at the 
lake instead of obeying me. He broke through the ice, and this 
time he can not put me off with his lies.’’ 

“Oh, Tom!"’ cried the mother, as she glanced at the lad’s drip- 
ping clothes. 

“Til tell you, mother, how it all occurred.” 

**Tell your father.’’ 

**T tried to tell him, but he would not listen.”’ 

“Tell him now,’’ 

““No. He struck me. 
him as long as I live.’’ 

i FY 68. ‘Ves; 
listen to you.”’ 

*« Not me, mother 

‘ There! 


He stepped down from the porch 
Tom knew 
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T’ll teach 


I’ll never offer another explanation to 


Tom; your father does not understand. He will 


,’ came the answer, in resolute tones. 
do you listen to his insolence, madame?”’ 
= The father raised the whip once more. The mother threw up 
her aromas, and called: ’ 
‘Hold! Hold! Let the boy explain.”’ 
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‘Stand aside, or I'll give it to you too.” ih 
The man was beside himself with rage and evil temper, 
‘‘-You would not strike me, James?” } 
“Then stand aside.”’ 

A black look settled upon Tom’s face, and he said: 

‘Mather, don’t you dare to strike mother!”’ 

As the lad spoke his eyes wandered to a bale-stick, and it was 
evident that he had resolved to resent a blow dealt to his mother. 

‘Mary, will you stand aside?” cried the violent man, - 

‘“Yes; but, oh, James, let the boy speak!’’ a 

‘‘ He has spoken.” > , 

The mother did not step aside, and Tom, evidently fearing the 
man would strike his mother, changed his own position so as to 
give the man a chance, and, as he did so, down came the whip. It 
sounded fearfully in the ears of the mother. 

She ran forward, again the whip descended, and the second blow 
fell upon the shoulders of the wife and mother. 

Tom could stand no more. 

He grabbed a bale-stick, and as the father raised his whip to strike 
the mother a second blow—a blow calmly and deliberately aimed— 
Tom leaped forward and dealt his step-father a blow with the stick, 
and down the powerful man fell. 

The blow only stunned him for a moment, and he was upon his 
feet, and terrible were the oaths that fell from his foam- flecked 
lips. 

He looked round, but Tom had gone; the crisis had come; Tom 
could stand no more, 

“* Where is he?’’ demanded the father. 

‘‘T do not know. He ran across the fields. Oh, James! James! 
that it should ever come to this!” , 

““ Pll show von what it will come to if I ever set hands on that 
villain again.’ 

‘‘ James, you should have listened to his story. I know what he 
had to tell you. To think that the boy should have been thrashed 
for a noble act of bravery!”’ ; 

‘«-Yes, it’s a brave act in your eyes for a to disobey his father 
and then knock him down with a bale-stick.’ 

‘‘ James, the boy was beside himself. He thought you struck 
me purposely.” 

** And so I did, and I will again.’ 

‘‘No, James, you will never strike me again; mark my words. 
T have been an obedient and faithful wife to you, and you have ill- — 
used me; but this is the first time you ever struck me. You will 
never do it again. Now let me tell you why ‘Tom was late.” 

“I do not wish to hear.” nore 

‘“But you must hear! you shall hear! We may never see that 
boy again. You have driven him from home, and I do not blame 
him for going.”’ 

‘* Bah! the shiftless soe will be stealing home and began ae 
pardon before morning.’ c c 

‘“* You do not know the boy, James; he never will ask your par-_ 
don, he will never return home again, and I could not-ask him to 
do so.”’ 

“What! did you advise him to run away from home?” _ 

‘*“No, I did not; but I often wished that he would; but I would 
never have advised it; but lam glad he has at last escaped your 
tyranny.”’ 

**So you put him up to running away?” 

“IT did not; but Iam glad he has gone,”’ 

“Oh, he'll come back.”’ 

““ Tf he does, he’s no son of his father, and I shall advise him not 
to come back.”’ 
ene cara a a very uncomfortable Tom Cary, al- 
houg 2 , Was the best farm-hand in the whole county, 
He could do more work than any two ordinary farm-hands in the 
land, and the man Riddle had the lad’s services for his bare board. 
St an a 

3 Bene ere g away. Such violent men never 
do see things until it is too late to mend them, 

‘* Here, Mary, none of this nonsense.’’ 

“* What nonsense, James?’’ 

5 Your telling me you will advise that scapegrace to skip away.’ 

I certainly shall.” 
i Then listen to me, I'll bring him back and put nS in jail,” 
How can you put him in jail?” 

“On a charge of attempted murder,”’ 

“James Riddle, what do you mean?”’ 

‘* Just what Tsay; and you will give the testimony that will send 


him to jail, or swear to the falsehood that will send your own soul 
to perdition,’’ 


*~ 
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Ne Bosak eka wast soe pe r. 
Ye » moan what I say, That villain tried to kill me. 
i me down with a bale-stick. He meant to kill me," 
A terrible silence followed the last declaration. 
The mother at length broke the silence. She said: 
™ James, will you promise to treat him better if he comes back?" 
“PU make no promises, I tell you, I'd be afraid to live with 
 bim—atraid of my life.” 
“Bat you were wrong to-night. You whaled him for what the 
whole village will applaud him for doing.” 
“ What did he do?" 
“ He saved the life of Jacob Snell's daughter,” 
“It I'd known that I’d have lathered him worse!’ came the 
brutal answer. 
James Riddle hated Jacob Snell. 
; “Tom was on his way home, obeying you to the letter, when 
_ Jennie Snell broke through the ice, and she would have been 


_ drowned, it Tom had not rescued her, and that is how he got his 
clothes wet.”” 
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CHAPTER ... 


Tom did not return that night, and the following morning James * 
Riddle was compelled to rise and perform the labors usually per- 
x formed by his step-son. 

_ James Riddle was not a man who loved work, and he was very 
eesti at Tom’s absence. He still indulged the hope that Tom 
would return and sue for pardon, and he was resolved to make the 
_ youth suffer all the more in the end. 
as The day wore on, and James Riddle went to different points in ’ 
the village and inquired for Tom; but no one had seen the lad, 
_ while on every hand he heard poet ef the boy’s bravery and gal- | 
ee ~ lantry. \ 


; Tom Cary was a great favorite. His father had been a soldier o 
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ice. ‘ 
‘Toward evening Mrs, Riddle was sitting on the porch indulging 
sad and gloomy thoughts, when she observed a ragged-looking 
_ tramp, with a complexion almost as black as a negro’s, walking up 
se. _ the path toward her. 
She was afraid of tramps, and, as her husband was absent, she 
Pw glad when she saw an immense dog, belonging to the place, 
spring at the intruder in a savage manner; but she was surprised 
a Raion she saw the dog show signs of gladness and recognition. 
The tramp gaye, the animal a kick and sent him howling away, 
— and the woman's surprise became absolute amazement. 


___ As the dog sprung away, the tramp advanced rapidly toward the 

porch, and in a low tone said: 

** Mother!”’ 

Quickly the answer came: 

ae Tom!” 

“Yes, mother; I have come to bid you good-by.”’ 

“‘ Where are you going, Tom?"’ 

“If I can get your consent and blessing, mother, I shall go to 
New York.”’ 

__ “ How will you get to New York, Tom?” 

“T have a little money, mother; but I shall walk there.’ 

** What will you do when you get to New York?’ 

“Get work. I am strong and healthy, and I have a fair com- 
mon-school education. I will have no trouble. I was talking to 
Mr. Gay, and he says a boy like me would get along well in New 
York.” 

“Tam sorry to have you go away from me, Tom, and under 
- ether circumstances | would not consent; but as it is, I think it’s 
for the best.’’ « 

“ And you give your consent, mother?" 

“* Yes, my boy.”’ 

“Oh, mother, you will never regret if" 

* But, Tom—”’ 

At that moment a voice was heard, and both knew that James 
Riddle was returning. 

“ Tom,”’ said the mother, * ‘I must see you again before you go.’ 
“1 start to-night, mother.’ 

* Listen, Tom; meet me to night at the spring in the woods. I 
must se you, and have a jong talk with you before you go. Be at 
the spring after the moon is up, and wait till I come.’ 

Mother, 1 will be there,” 

Pe om your father must not recognize you, or he will do you 
es 
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mt eewues fellaw, and he possessed many accom- 
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the war, and overttually died of a wound he received while in the 


| plishments; among others a great power of imitation and mime ry, 
He | and he gave his mother the cue by saying in broken Itadlan 
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You're a mean-a Woman! You no giv-a me money” 

 L’ve offered you something to eat, and it you will not take that, 
you shall have nothing.” 

James Riddle overheard the dialogue, and in his usual harsh voice 
exclaimed, as he made a rush at the supposed tramp: 

“Tl give you money, you scoundrel!”’ 

The tramp sprung nimbly away, and the farmer pursued him; 
but the supposed beggar was too quick, and leaping the fence to 
the road, ran away, 

““Tam glad he has gone,’ said the woman; and indeed she was 
glad, and glad also that the cunning lad had escaped recognition, 

‘Madame, I can not hear anything of that boy.’’ ~ 

The mother made no reply. 

“* And now there’s one thing I want to tell you, } Mary; you must 
find him, or I'll get a warrant out for him and set the constable to 
look him up, and I'll bring him back if it costs me a hundred dol- 
lars.’’ 

The woman made no answer, and the farmer went into the house 
to eat his supper. 

Meantime, Tom skipped across the fields and approached the 
house of Jacob Snell, and in a little grove he espied a spirit-like 

object in a white dress. 

‘“T was afraid you would not come, Tom.’ 

‘““ Yes, Jennie, I was sure to come after the message 1 sent you.” 

We will here reveal a secret. Although Tom was but sixteen 
and Jennie Snell but thirteez, there had been a courtship going 0 on 
between them for a number of months, 

Tom was a bright-faced, handsome lad, and at school had ies 
been foremost in study as well as in all athletic games. f 

Ile was, indeed, the hero of the school and of the village as well, : 
and although Jennie’s father was rich and Tom a poor boy, the 

girl’s imagination had been dazzled by his heroism, and she 
hinught she loved him. Gira 

We will not repeat all that passed between them, but pass over to 
~ the point where Tom, after having related his ill-treatment at eS "\ 
step-father’s hands, said: . 

“* And I’m going to run away, Jennie.’ 
‘* Where are you going?” Ge 
“‘T’m going to New York to earn a Forage, and when lam rich i ; 
I will come back and you shall be my wife.’ om 

‘‘Oh, you must not go, Tom; I can not let you go.” 

‘Yes, I must go, Jennie; but you will see me again, and ‘whep 
am rich and great you will be proud.” 

The girl was finally persuaded ‘to take Tom’s view of it, and 
the two, in true lover-like style, exchanged the parts of a broken 
ring as a pledge of fidelity, exchanged the most binding of vows, 
kissed, and separated to meet under startling circumstances later on, 

After parting from Jennie, Tom wept to the spring in the woods, 
to await the coming of his mother, 

The moon was well up, and Tom eee had been at the spring in 
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passed and the village clock ae the midnight nda and still 
the mother came not. 

He had concluded to cross toward his mother’s time, and had 
proceeded but a short distance when he espied the outlines of a a 
female form crossing toward the spring. 

A moment later and mother and son stood face to face under the | 
moonlight and beside the spring. 

‘* You have been kept waiting, my son?’’ ' 

‘‘ Yes, mother, but it does not matter; 1 could wait until the 
crack of doom for you.” 

‘“-Your father did not get to sleep as early as usual to-night, and 
it was a long time before I could steal away.”’ 

‘It is a hard thing when a mother is compelled to sical away to 
see her son!’’ said Tom, in a bitter tone. 

“Tom, do you know I once lived in New York?” 

‘«T did not know if, mother.”’ 

‘Yes, Tom, | was born in New York City, and spent all my 
early years there. I have some relatives in New York, but I have 
not heard from them in many years, I do not know whether they 
are living or not; but I have prepared a list of the names of a few “ 
of them, and’I have also given you our pedigree on my side of the 
house, so that, should you ever meet any of my relatives, they will cs 
know that you are my son.”’ 

“ You are very kind and thoughtful, mother.”’ 

‘7 do not know as it will amount to anything, but we can 
not tell about those things, and it is of matters of greater importance 
that I came here at this late bour to talk with you about, Tom, 
my dear boy, you have never been in a great city, You have no 
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I struck him with the bale-stick, and this money will be some little 
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__. When mother and son rose from their knees, a moment’s silence 
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re go out into the world to make your own way, and through many 


idea of the temptations that will meet you on every hand, It is a 
terrible ordeal for & young man, and nothing can save you unless 
you go there with good principles deeply rooted in your soul, and 
even then there is peril, Tom, I have sought to teach you what is 
right. Ihave sought to instill in your mind righteous principles, 
and I trust I have succeeded, I have never forgotten you in my 
prayers since the first moment you opened your eyes in life, and I 
Shall not cease to pray for you as long as the power of prayer re- 
mains to me.”’ 

** Mother, you need have no fear,’’ said Tom in an assured tone. 

“ My dear boy, Ido have fear, and so must you have fear, and 
this constant fear that you will fall into temptation may be the 
beacon-light to guide your steps safely through all temptations,” 

“Mother, when tempted, I will think of you. I shall always 
have your image before me. I love you as dearly as a son ever 
loved his mother."’ 

* That is all right, Tom, A son’s love for his mother has proved 
a wonderful armor of safety always, and when you think of me, 
remember that | shall be ceaselessly praying, ‘Guard my darling 
boy against all temptations!’ Remember this, Tom, and when any 
particular temptation assails you, stop and think that even at the 
very moment that prayer may be going up for your safety and 
preservation.’”” 

_ “* Mother, I will always remember all you say.”’ 

When her counsels were complete, she caused him to kneel with 
her beside the spring, and in a low, distinct voice she sent upward 
“a prayer, every word of which was burned, as it were, into his brain 
__ became seared in his memory, And we will here anticipate by 

saying that the remembrance of that mother’s prayer influenced the 

___ life of that boy throughout his whole career, and will probably go 
__-with him to the last hour of mortal existence. 

































followed; indeed, it was a solemn scene; the clear, star-studded sky 
above, the glorious moon plowing its way through the heavens, the 
dark trees waving in the night breeze, and. the pale face of the 
_ mother illuminated with holy confidence and trust in Him who 
had made the stars, the moon, and the earth, and made possible all 
the loveliness of the surroundings. ahNss ) 

*‘ Tom,” she said, after a moment, “‘ I havea surprise for you. I 


have been anticipating that the day would come when you would 
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years, a penny at 
Pit is.” 
- The mother handed to the lad an old-fashioned, steel bead purse. 
“*T Gam-not take this money, mother; you will need it possibly 
more than I." 
“No, my son, you must not go to New York empty-handed. It, 
_ will be some time before you get to work, and you must have some- 
_ thing to sustain you until you do.” , 
_ “Mother, I have a proposition to make. Give this money to fa- 
_ ther. Te is in financial trouble, and it will heJp him, J am sorry 


a time, I have Jaid by a sum for you, and here 


atonement, and it may make him kinder to you.” 
_ ** My son, I am glad you express those sentiments, but I can not, 
under all the circumstances, hold you to blame for the blow you 
dealt James Riddle; but you must take this money. I shall not 
_ give it to him.” 

“Listen, mother. He is in trouble. He owes Jacob Snell back 
interest, and he may become less harsh if he has the money to 
pay it.’”’ 

“My boy, I will not do it. I have wronged you enough. It is 
James Riddle’s own fault that he has a mortgage on his farm, 
When he married me that farm was clear. I deeded it to him in 
trust, as I believed, for you; it should have been your farm, but 
that man deceived me, and the conveyance was absolute and with- 
out restriction; then he procured a mortgage. He wasted his 
time, or the mortgage would never have been on the place. Six 
years ago a relative made me a present of one thousand dollars, and 
in one of James Riddle’s kinder moments I told him of the money, 
and he beguiled me to loan it to him to pay off a portion of the 
mortgage on the farm, and he promised to reconvey it to me. I let 
him have the money, and within three months he had squandered 
every penny. He attended horse-races and bet the money away, 
and never thanked me, but abused me more cruelly, No, no! my 
boy, he shall never receive another penny from me,”’ : 

“ Mother, keep the money for yourself.’’ 

“ Tom, you take it, and it may aid you to make 
you can take me some day,"’ 

“* Mother, I will take it.”’ 

It was half an hour later when mother and so 
Started to walk to the railroad town, to take the 
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n parted, and Tom 
train for New York, 


meant possible bankr uptey, 
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CHAPTER IU, 

Mus. Ruppixe had stolen out after her husband had gone to sleep, 
The man was a heavy sleeper as a rule, and seldom awoke until . 
was getting-up time; but, as it happened, upon the night of which 
we write, he had a bad dream, and awoke with a yell. 

3eing terror-stricken, he looked for his wife to arouse her for a 

1oment until he had recovered his nerve, 
reste not feel her in her accustomed place, and he rose from 
his bed and lighted a candle. His wife was gone, and 4 curse fell 
from his lips. 

‘“ Aha! I see!’ he muttered. ‘‘She has stolen away to meet 
that scamp Tom. Well, well! I'll catch ’em both, and woe betide 
*em when I do!’’ 

The man put on his clothes and secured his gun. He was at 
heart a big coward. . He descended to the kitchen, opened the door, 
and was going forth when at the very threshold he met his wife. 

‘* Aba!” he ejaculated, ‘‘ what does this mean?’’ 

‘IT thought you were sleeping, James.’’ 

** Yes, I know you did; and you’ve been out and held a talk with 
that rebel Tom Cary. and you’ve been aiding and abetting him ia 
his rebellion against me.”’ 

**T have seen Tom.’’ 

‘“‘Oh, I know you have seen him. Where is the scamp? Why 
don’t he come home like a man?” | 

“Tom will never come home again, James, to abide. He goes 
out into the world to make his own living.”’ ie 

‘He does, eh? Well, this is the gratitude he shows me for sup- 
porting him all these past years.’’ 





“Hold, James Riddle! Do not say you have supported him . 


these past years, or you will ‘force me to mention unpleasant truths, 


while I would prefer to remain silent, According to your own — 


words, oft repeated, you should be glad that he is gone. You al- 
ways said he was a burden, of no use to you on the farm, and that 
if it were not for me, you would turn him adrift. 
adrift, and gone with my consent.”’ 
‘““ Gone with your consent?”’ ; #1 
‘“ Yes, with my consent and blessing. I could not stand it any 
longer. To think that the boy should have been beaten for saving 
the life of a fellow-creature!’’ ; ‘ 
“Why didn’t he tell me so, the stubborn lout, and save all the 
trouble ?’’ ah! . 
“ He tried to tell you, but you would not listen to him,”” 
“It is false!”’ : . 





He has gone. 4 


“‘ Never mind, we will not argue the question, The boy has 


gone, and he will not come back.'” : 

‘“ Well, I'll see whether he will come back or not. I'll bring him 
back.”’ : 

‘‘ James, you compel me to Say that you are not the boy’s father. 
You have no control over him. You can not compel him to come 
back.” oe Ais 

‘“ We will see, madame.”’ Ce 

‘‘ He has my consent to go. Iam his natural and legal guard. 
ian. You can not bring him back.” 

“ He will come back to the farm o1 come back and 

“Come back and go to jail?’ 

“Yes; he made a murderous attack upon me. I have consulted 


with Lawyer Byrne, and he says I can send him up for five or seven 
years,”’ , 


“It’s false!” ' ‘ 

“You will find out whether it is false or not.” 

A moment the woman was silent. Her face became set and her 
eyes gleamed with an unusual light. ; 

She advanced toward her husband with upraised hand, and 
poiuted at him a warning finger, as in solemn tones she said: 

*“‘ James Riddle, you make f charge against my son if you darel’””” 
and without another word she strode past her husband and entered 
the house. , 

The man followed her, and demanded: 

‘“ What do you mean?”’ 

“You understand what I mean! 
my son and I will make a charge agai 
to jail for one year, and I will send 

““We shall see!’’ 
caped his lips, 

The.man was not really 
no notion that he could se 
for a simple assault, 
turn to work on the 

The two days the 
his step-son 
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go to jail.” 


You make a charge against 
nst you! Yes, you send him 
d you there for ten!” 

exclaimed the man, and a volley of Oaths es- 


scared by the woman's threats, as he had | 
nd Tom to jail longer than for a few days 
All he wanted was to scare the lad into a re. 
farm, 
lad had been ‘away opened the man’s eyes to 
8 real value as an assistant; indeed, Without Toma it 
and a surrender of the farm, | 
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ht have pleaded with the woman and have placated and 
—-won her over, but the hour had passed when he could scare her. 
_ Meantime, Tom trudged along to the town, tw enty miles distant 
from the spot where he had parted from his mother, 

He had purchased his ticket and was waiting tor the train, when 
to! he saw his step-father and the village constable drive up to the 
station, 

The lad stole away, and went toa station two miles above, where 
he boarded the train and stowed himself away in the bag ggage-car. 

The train reached the station where the lad originally intended 
%o board it, and Tom lay low, and a few moments later the cars 
Sarted. 

Tom thought he was all right, and crawled out of his hiding- 
piace, and at the same moment his step- -father, accompanied by the 
eonstable, entered the car. 

“Aha, you rascal! So I’ve caught you at last, eh?” , 

“ Not yet!’’ cried Tom; and a startling incident followed. 

The train was crossing a trestle-bridge, and on each side were 
the waters of the Hoda, and as Tom spoke he sprung to the open 

door of the baggage-car, and without another word made a spring 
head first. He struck the water, went under like a duck, and glid- 
ed again to the surface, and when he did so he saw the tail-end of 
the car passing through a distant cut. 

It took the lad but a moment to gain the bridge, and he ran along 
the trestle-work until he reached the solid ground, when he darted 
off in a lateral direction and made for the hills, 

_ At the moment he sprung from the car he carried his stick, also 
his little bundle, with him, and the latter he had recovered. 

Tom lay low until night, and then started to travel to New York 
afoot. He was a strong, plucky boy, and traveled by night and 

4 hid in the woods by day, and on the third seen he entered the 
ss great city of New York. 
_ He was proceeding along down one of the great avenues, travel- 
stained and dirty, when a bird of prey let his evil eye fall on 
the lad, and he went for him, and within an hour after his arrival 
_ in the city the farm-lad was brought face to face with his first 
‘temptation and peril. 

- Tom was walking along looking in the store window a look of 
‘wonder upon his face, when a well- dressed young man peeped up 
_ beside him, and in a casual way remarked: 

“‘ That is a handsome display.”* ‘ i 
_ ** Beautiful,’’ answered Tom. 

** Just arrived in the city?’’ said the stranger. 

Wess" 

Stes | orn looked the stranger over, and was pleased with his appear- 
ance. | 

ar He wondered that such a nice-looking young gentleman would 
-_speak to such a home-spun countryman. 

** You have no friends in the city, eh?”’ 
oe 5 Mol” 
or. What brought you here?”’ 

“‘ ’ve come to look for work. I want to eee in the city.”” 
- ** You look as though you had walked in.”’ 
er ee nes, Laid. 
; _ ‘* Dear me! it’s tough to be so poor as to be compelled to walk, 
when it’s so handy to come by train.” 
Tom’s pride was aroused, and he said: 
**-I didn’t walk in because I was too poor to buy a ticket.’ 
“Oh, you wanted to see the country?’ 
“| had reasons for desiring to walk to the city.”’ 
“* You will want a little money, young fellow, in New York, as 
you can’t pick up a joh in a day or a week.”’ 

“I don’t expect to.”’ 

“And have you money enough to take care of yourself fora 
month or so?”’ 

** Yes, I have.” 

“« Where are you going to board?” 

“I don’t know yet.”’ 

“‘] kinder like you, young fellow. Let me tell you: I wasa 
country boy. 1 came to New York. I walked into the city— 
walked from away out West. I had a hard time of it. I was 
poor. I hadn’t 4 dollar when I arrived in New York, but I had 
pluck and energy, and I’ve got plenty of money now. I tell you a 
tAlox can get along here when he once gets a start.’ 

Tom’s heart warmed toward the stranger. 

“I was just going to get something to eat, and as I was a poo 
dad like you once, I’m going to ask you to come along with me.’ 

“Vm much obliged,” said Tom, ‘but I won’t accept your in- 
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-* )* What's your name?” 


(fom Cary. ” 









“And where are you from?”’ 

** Katonia.”’ 

*‘I don’t know where Katonia is; but see here, I’d like to help 
you, Tom, if I can,’’ 

* Thank you.”’ 

** Just come along with me and have a good, square meal. 
won't be sorry.’’ 

“I don’t want to accept favors. I’ve money enough to pay for 
all I set, and if you will let me pay for my own meal, l'll go with 
you.’ 

“That's all right, Tom; have it your own way. Come along. 

It was early in the evening, and the young man led Tom to 4 
cozy restaurant where they had a good meal, and when they got 
through the stranger insisted upon paying the full bill, and Tom 
reluctantly consented. 

“Let me see, Tom; you haven't pat a boarding-place?’”’ 

oc No. ” 

**T know of a nice place.’’ 

‘I must hunt up a cheap place,”’ said Tom, ‘‘ 1 do not know . 
how long I may be compelled to board.”’ ES 

‘You must go to a respectable place, Tom, if you expect to get a3 
a situation, and I can take you to a nice place where it is cheap, 
and where you will be treated like one of the family; and, besides, 
the lady who keeps the bouse may help you to get a position.” 

‘‘T might go and look at the place,” said Tom. 

“ All right; I will take you there.”’ 

The two proceeded along and were passing a theater. 

““ Have you ever been to the theater, Tom?”’ 

“« Never.”’ 3 3 a3 

‘* Well, that’s so; you never were inthe city. Iforgot. Well, 
come, let’s take a peep. We can go to the boarding-house later on, : 
and if you do not come to terms, hang it! youcan room with me - 
for one night.”” “ie * 

Tom was just fascinated with his new-found friend, and as" he 
had never had any experience, not a suspicion crossed his mind. 

- “ ] don’t think I want to spend any money to go into a theater,” of 
said Tom. ge 

** Oh, it won’t cost us dnythiigh I'm acquainted with the pro 
prietor, and he passes myself and friends free.’’ ; 
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him it was magnificent. 3 
was completely bewildered. am 
He was young, buoyant, human, and roe 
scene intoxicated him. He laughed until he thought he should fall 
to the floor from sheer exhaustion. ' ; % 

After the conclusion of the first act, Tom’s friend jeg him to bar 
barroom and asked him to have a drink. 

“*T don’t drink,’’ said Tom. 

““ Well, I don’t drink much myself; it’s a bad habit; but I’m 
awful dry. We can have a lemonade with a stick i in it, sa er 
Tom did not know what a stick in a lemonade meant, but he 

knew a lemonade was harmless enough, and he nodded assent. 

The lemonade with the stick in it was made, and Tom liked the | 
taste. The insidious liquor was concealed pndee the other in- 
gredients. 

‘‘ What is a stick in a lemonade?’’ asked Tom. 

“‘ Oh, it’s lemonade with syrup in it.”’ t 

“It’s good,”’ said Tom, as he drank off the really pleasant bert 
erage. 

The two went in and saw a second act,‘and Tom was thoroughly 
charmed. It was the most amusing hour he had ever passed in all 
his life. 

Again they adjourned to the bar, and the bird of prey said: 

‘I’m going to have'a country drink this time.”’ 

‘A country drink? What's that?’’ asked Tom, innocently. 

“Some thrashed milk.’ 

‘‘T never heard of it in the country,” 
milk in any shape.”’ 

The young man took an opportunity to order a milk-punch, and 
he told the bar-tender to make one of them very strong. 

The drinks were made, and Tom drank it off, and as the liquor 
was smothered under the milk and sugar, and as Tom really could ~ ta 
not identify the taste of liquor, he did not detect the fraud, and he <a 
said he liked thrashed milk. 

They returned to see another act, and Tom began to experience ‘i 
the exhilaration following the thrashed milk. 

He felt just splendid, and thought the city an elysium of delight. ¥ 

Alas! he had started in badly; he was starting out at the very 
threshold of the devil's lane. 

Again they went to the bar-room and drank some thrashed eggs, < r 


said ‘I'om; ‘‘ but I like 





hotter known as eggnog, and when the theater closed Tom had 


20 idea of time or place. 
Alas! had a mother’s influence faded away so soon? 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tom Cary was naturally a jolly fellow. He enjoyed fun and 
jollity; the love of merriment was born in him, and he had been 
kept down so long he broke loose. 

He was not a malicious boy; he had good principles, but at times 
he was what is called ‘‘ up to the devil,’’ and frequently in his 
native village had been engaged in some wild freaks. 

When the theater closed, Tom was dead in leve with his new 
friend, and as they came to a halt under a gas-light, the bird of 
prey said: 

‘*« Let me see, Tom, we must make a calculation and see how you 
ean stand a pull.” 

“* What do you mean?”’ 

** Well, it may be some time before you get a job, and we must 
calculate how your money is going to hold out. I’ve taken a real 
liking to you, and I’m going to help you.”’ 

“And I’ve taken a real liking to you,’ said Tom. ‘‘ What’s 


/ 


} your name?”’ 
sor reds. ' 


i “Fred, I like you.”’ 

““Thank you, Tom, and 1’m going to see you through; you're a 
good fellow; how much money have you got?) We must make a 
calculation.” 

“T’ve got five dollars,’’ said Tom. 

“Is that all?” and the face of the bird of prey became shadowed. 
; Tom laughed slyly, and answered: 

‘‘In a purse I’ve got over a hundred dollars, but that sum is 
sacred; I don’t break into it until I’m gone, most starved!”’ 
__. The shadow vanished from the face of the bird of prey; a gleam 
shone in his vulturous eyes, 

a “It’s lucky you met me, Tom.”’ 

het - ‘*T’m glad I met you,’’ answered the farm-lad. 

= , | The two proceeded a few blocks, and Tom began to realize that 
= something was the matter with him. His eye-sight was uncertain, 

he reeled a little as he walked along, and occasionally he ran up 

against some object. ; é 

-»_‘‘I wonder what’s the matter with me? I feel so strange; kinder 

dizzy; le said in an innocent tone. 

““You’re tired; and the excitement of the show has set your head 


to swimming,”” came the answer; and a cold-blooded smile played 
\ 








Y over the features of the bird of prey. 


A ““T guess that’s it,’’ said Tom; ‘‘ but I tell you I feel awful 
4 queer.” ’ 

Y ‘Oh, you'll get over it, and get used to it in time; but here we 
z are.”’ 

= fe The two had stopped in front of quite an imposing-looking house. 
2 Tom looked up, and a large building reeled hefore his eyes. 


: ** What place is this?’’ he asked. 
e ** The boarding-house.”’ 
‘* Too stylish a place for me.”’ 
“Oh, no; youll be all right there. 
than you would in a cheap house. 
7 see,” 

The door was opened, and a stream of light flashed out, and the 
sound of music was wafted to the bewildered ears of the young 
farm-lad. 

Tom hesitated and drew back, when his friend said: 

“Come along. I reckon they’ve got a party here to-night; but 
it’s all right.” 

Tom suffered himself to be led forward, and a moment later he 
was in an elegantly furnished parlor, where elegantly dressed 
women were dancing with men of all kinds. 

Tom stood and gazed around the room in a bewildered manner, 
then a cold chill passed over his frame, 

He fell to trembling, and his nervous system received a terrible 
shock. 

He had left his stick and bag of clothes at a restaurant, to be 
called for, at the suggestion of his friend. 

The young countryman stood a moment gazing around, and 
strange and varying sensations passed over his. frame, He had 
nee left alone—his friend had gone to speak to the boarding-lady, 

e said, 


You won’t pay any more 
Anyhow, we shall go in and 


y The dizziness left Tom’s head, his glance came back clear and 
firm. He had not drank much liquor in the thrashed eggs and 
milk, but @ very little would producé the effect upon one unused 


- 
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; as 
to drinking, and a sudden shock would as readily annihilate 
treacherous influence. + 

‘Tom suddenly became himself, He was not a natural born fool. 
Ee did not need experience to know that he was in the den of a. 
sorceress, and with the first suspicion came a retrospective glance 
of the events of the night, and also a remembrance of all he had 
read at different times of life in New York. 

All these thoughts passed through his mind in a few minutes; in- 
deed, we might say seconds; his sudden affection for his new-found 
friend vanished. He remembered that he had innocently told red. 
all a rogue would care to know. . 

Tom made a move toward the door and reached the hall, when 
his friend joined him, accompanied by an elegantly dressed and 
beautiful Woman. ; 

‘‘ Where are you going, Tom?”’ 

‘‘ I’m going to get out of here.”’ 

‘‘But hold on; here is the lady; she will talk to you about 
board.”’ 

‘‘ No; this is too stylish a place for me.”’ ; 

‘‘ But wait a moment; listen to what the lady has to say.”’ ‘ 

At that moment a lovely, innocent-faced girl came to the triow 
She fixed a bewitching glance upon Tom, and said, archly: 

‘* Is this handsome young man going to board here? Ah, won't. 
that be lovely!’’ obs. 

She clapped her hands in childish glee; she was indeed a bewitch- 
jng creature to gaze upon. . . 

Tom said nothing, but moved toward the door. 
he was keen as they make ’em. \ 

Tom had reached the door, and Fred laid his hand on his arm. 

‘‘ Hold on,’’ said Tom, in a low tone; ‘‘ let’s go outside and talk.’” | 

The elegantly dressed lady whispered in Fred’s ear: ‘ 

‘© Go outside with him. Don’t make a 1ow here to-night.”’ 

The two went outside, and Tom walked hurriedly along to the 
corner of the street. 

‘‘ Now, Tom,’’ said Fred, ‘‘ tell me what is the matter with 
you?’ : 

‘Fred, that place won’t suit me.’’ 

“* Why not?” 

I want a place where they take permanent boarders; only tran- 
sient. boarders stop there.”’ 

The bird of prey perceived that Tom had tumbled. 

““Come along and have some sport, Tom; don’t make a fool of 
yourself.’” | . 

~““Tt’s my idea that you’re a thief, and it's time for you to — 
move.”’ 

The bird of prey assumed a threatening look, and exclaimed: 

‘‘ What do you mean?” 

““That’s what I mean!’’ said Tom. 

Tom was thoroughly exasperated. The whole truth had dawned 
upon him. He realized that he had fallen, at the very first mo- 
ment of his arrival in New York, into the hands of a rogue, a regu- 
lar confidence man and sneak swindler, and he understood at last 
the dizziness he had momentarily felt. 

He understood what a lemonade with a stick in it, and thrashed 
eggs and milk meant, He had never tasted liquor before, but he 
had seen men under the influence of liquor, and the whole truth 
dawned upon him. And when he had said to his new-foun@ ac- 
quaintance, ‘‘ That’s what I mean!’’ he dealt the bird of prey a 
powerful blow that sent him reeling into the street. 

The bird of prey was a man, and Tom was but a lad, but he was 
aman in muscle and agility. Indeed, he was a natural athlete, 
and the best boxer and wrestler in the county where he had resided. 

Fred gathered himself up—he had been taken unawares—and he. 
made a rush at Tom, and the two clinched, and in a,moment, after 


a short struggle, Tom threw the thief on his back and rolled on top. 
of him. 


Once aroused, 


At the same instant two policeman appeared, and as the young 
men rolled and struggled they were seized, separated, and lifted to. 
their feet. 

One cop held Tom by the collar, and the other held Fred. 

Well, what does this mean?” and one of the policemen flashed 
® glance in Fred’s face, and at once remarked: 

“Aha, Johnny, I think I know you ; x 
is i you, and I’m happy to take you 

“And I know this chap,”’ 
Tom’s face. ‘* He’s got up 
The scoundrels! 


. 


said the other cop, as he peered in 
good; but I know him all the same. 
I reckon they're fighting over a divvy,”’ 

If the real thief had been a regular he would have had at } 
manhood enough to have declared Tom's innocence; but he eure 


sneak-thief, a mean, low-spiri i 
: an, “spirited confidence operato hep 
his mouth shut, ; ioe —_ 
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A Was amasad when the police-ofticer declared a recognition, 


and aia not understand the term ‘‘ He's got up well,” and he said, 


innocently: 

* You never saw me before, officer, just aniived in York to- 
night.” 

“Oh, yes, 1 understand, you fellows are alw ays just arriving to 
York; but come along—in you go, We can send you up for a few 
days, anyhow, on the charge of fighting in the street.” 

“ Pred,’’ appealed Tom, ‘ have you nothing to say,’ : 

The tamiliar address of ‘‘ Fred’? went against Tom. The ofti- 
cers took it fora slip of the tongue, and did not understand that it 
Was spoken in simple innocence, 


The thief remained silent. : 


“That fellow can tell you I’m all right and a stranger in the 
city,’’ said Tom. 


“Oh, that be hanged! Don't give us any of your guff. Come 
along!” 

Tom was mad, and at the same time outraged. His introduction 
into New York was rough; the idea of spending his first night in a 
station-house was tough indeed. 

The youth for a moment considered the chance of making an es- 
cape. He felt assured he could give the officer a trip and get away; 
but the question arose, where should he go after he was free? 


The officers were leading their prisoners along, while our hero 
revolved matters in his mind, and at length he determined to make 
an effort to get away. He watched his chance; the policeman was 
not looking for a trick, and only realized its possibility when he 
found himself reeling head-foremost to the street pavement. As 
he fell he uttered a yell, and the officer in front, who was leading 
Fred, made a dash to save his comrade from falling. As he did so 
he lost his own “balance and momentarily let go of his prisoner, 
when the latter glided away as silently and swiftly as an Arab. 
Tom also had started on a run, but both officers were at his heels, 

Tom was a good runner, and if he had been better acquainted 
with the city he might have escaped; but, as it was, he had not Tun 


_ far before he ran ooo into the arms of another policeman. ‘He 
attempted to trip the ofticer into whose hand he had run, when sud- 
_denly he received a blow on the back of ‘the head which sent him 


flat to the pavement. 
The unfortunate youth had run right into a nest, of officers, and 


os one of them had been Jaying low behind a tree, and leaped out and 


dealt the youth a blow with his club just as Tom leaped over the 
prostrate figure of the man he had downed. 

‘Well, Mister Man, you thought you’d get away, eh?”’ ex- 
claimed the officer whom our hero had just tripped up. 

“Thada right to get away,” said Tom. ‘ You have arrested an 
innocent fellow.”’ 

“ And you, were in innocent company.”’ 
“That r man tried to rob me, and I only served him out as he de- 
served.” 

‘Oh, yes, it’s yeu, nice to say so now, since he has run away; 
but you come along.”’ 

“This is an outrage,’ ’ said Tom. 

“Oh, yes, a ‘dreadful outrage; and it will be more outrageous, 
my dandy, when you are sent up the river for a year or two.” 


“Do they punish innocent men in New York?” 
4 Oh, yes, ‘innocent chaps like you are punished when they’ re 


caught, you bet, ” 


The youth was led to the station-house, and the usual questions 


were asked. 


Shame led Tom to give a false name, and he was searched. 
Fortunately, his mother’s money was ‘not found, as he had it sewed 
ina pocket in the inside of his waistcoat, and the examination was 
very superficial at best. 

The youtn was led down-stairs and placed in a cell, and left to 
his meditations, and the young man’s thoughts were anything but 
pleasant. 


He had been about an hour in his cell when the doorman came 


and looked in on him, and said: 


“* You’re rather young to be in such a place, my lad.”’ 

“‘ I’ve committed no crime,”’ said Tom, 

“ Then why are you here?’ 

Tom told his story in a plain, straightforward manner, and whea 
he had concluded, the turnkey said: 

“If you are telling me the truth, my lad, I’m sorry for you; for, 
indeed, you are in a bad scrape.”’ 

“* How can I be in a bad scrape? 1 have done no wrong, 

“Tl tell you. When you were first arrested, if you had come 

along with the officer, you would have been all right; but, 

you se, you ve committed an assault on two policemen, and that 
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will go against you. The chances are you will get two or three 
months in jail anyhow.”’ 


“Tam innocent, sir,’’ 

“ But you assaulted the officers.” 

“ Didn’t I have a right to escape when I am innocent?” 
DAC Oath 

A sudden idea entered Tom’s head. 

He made up his mind to make a second effort to escape. 


CHAPTER VY. 

Tue young farm-lad began to realize that he was ina pretty 
serious scrape. 

It was three o’clock in the morning, and all around was still. 
Tom had studied his surroundings when led down into the cell, 
and he was a rapid thinker, and resolved upon a plan, Once hav- 
ing formed his plan, he decided to put it in immediate execution. 

“I will be taken before a judge to-morrow?” 


é Yes, ” 
“ And t will be searched?’’ 

** Sure.’ 

Tom appeared to be thoughtful a moment, and then said: 

*“ Whatever I’ve got that’s valuable about me will be taker + 
away?’ ee 

“Yes; but if it is honestly yours it will be returned again.’”, Le 

‘“ Maybe they will say I did not come honestly by ite — 


“Well, I can’t say anything about that.”’ 
‘See here; can I trust you?” 
{: Certainly.” 
‘*T was searched upstairs.’ 
“ Well??? 
“ They didn’t find something,’ 
“Find what?’ 
**Some money.”’ 
‘Don’t say anything about it.’’ 
“But suppose I’m sent to jail to-morrow?” 
“That’s so.”’ 
‘“ My clothes will be searched?” 
** Sure.” 






they will say they never saw it.” 

The doorman’ was thorehttit a moment, but at length said: 

*That’s so, ana you’re pretty sharp for a green c an 
you’re a rogue.’ 

“‘I want to leave my money in your charge, and when I get out 
of this scrape you can return it to me.”’ 

‘* How much money have you?’’ 

“Some hundreds of dollars.’ 

“‘ Aha!” sighed the doorman. ' 

The official imagined he smelled a mouse, and he thought he saw A 
a chance, through some charging contingencies, toturnan honest 
penny. mk on 

** Have you a pair of scissors?”’ asked Tom. 

“No. What do you want with a pair of scissors?” and as the 
doorman spoke a suspicion 1an through his mind. He mentally ex- 
claimed, ‘*‘ The fellow means to cut his gizzard!’’ 

“*T want to get the money.” 

“* Hand it to me.” 

‘‘Ican’t, It’s sewed in the lining of my vest.’’ 

“See here; 1’ve got a knife.”’ 

“* Let me have it.’’ 

‘* You can’t come that on me, young fellow.” 


io 


‘“*Can’t come what?’’ y 

‘“Oh, never mind. I won’t let you liave a knife.’’ Bi 

There came a twinkle in Tom’s eyes. He saw a better plan te 4 
get at his purpose. E ; 


‘IT don’t mean to injure myself,’’ he repeated. 

**You-can’t have a knife.”’ 

‘‘ Then we can’t get at the money. | 

‘‘ And you want me to take care of it for you?’’ ee 

ae ORs, ® | 

‘If I take the money you must not let any one know it is in my 
possession.” 

‘*Oh, I know enough for that. ‘Give me a knife. 

‘*) can come in there and cut the money out.”’ 

The doorman spoke ip a low tone, 

‘* That will do,’’ said Tom. 

““ And you do want me to take care of it?” 

‘“ Why would I say so, if I didn’t? I’m not fooling,’’ 4 

‘Wait a moment, I will go and get a knife,’’ 

Tom chuckled inwardly. THe felt that there was a remote chance 


”” 


” 
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that he might cheat the judge and the jail after all. He was a 
cunning fellow and bold as a lion, and prepared to take any 
chances, 

The doorman was gone a few moments and returned, 

‘“ Now, see here, young fellow, if you're fooling me it will go | 
hard with you, that’s all. I think you’re tricky.” ) 

“* All right, that settles it! 111 keep my money.” 

“‘Tam willing to take care of yout money for you, if you are 
honest and really want me to do so.’ 

‘‘1f I didn’t, 1 wouldn’t have said anything about it.”’ 

““ Where is the money?”’ 

‘“* Sewed in the back lining of my vest.” 

** Do you know how much there is there?”’ 
. ‘Two hundred.” 

“Tn bills?”’ 
piracy €8,”” 
The doorman opened the door and stepped in the cell, and Tom 
turned his back and indicated where the money was concealed. 


The doorman placed his hands on the youth’s back to feel for the 
bills, when Tom suddenly turned, tripped the man up, and sent 
him with a thud, butting head-first against the wall in one corner 
of the cell. 

The doorman was momentarily stunned, and the prisoner leaped 
from the cell, closed the iron door and turned the key, and the next 
f instant sprung forward and turned off the flickering gas, 

The doorman set up a yelling, as Tom calculated he would do, 
and the boy ran to the steps leading to the office and placed himself 
closely in one corner, : 

In a moment steps were heard descending the stairs; two men 
ran down—the sergeant and a roundsman who happened to be in 
the station at the time. 

The latter event was just what the youth was waiting for, and 
after the two officers had passed him he glided up the steps, reached 
the office, ran across the latter, and leaped down the stoop to the 
sidewalk, and glided away like a deer. 

_ He only ran a short distance when he came down to a walk, and 
__ continued on his way. 


—~ 


_ Some few squares off he saw an officer. He darted in an alley- 
way, and permitted the officer to pass, when he started on again a 
. free lad, and well he deserved his freedom, for he had made a cun- 

ning and bold stroke for liberty. 4 \ 
~--Meantime ‘there were lively incidents occurring at the station- 
house; the imprisoned doorman who had been so nicely tricked 
was yelling like a good fellow; the roundsman and sergeant reached 
the cell door, and demanded: 
‘* What is the matter?’’ 
“Light the gas, and let me out.”’ 
The gas was lighted and the door opened and the doorman came 
forth, raging like a lion. 
_ “* Where is he?’’? demanded the officer, 
*“ Where is who?” 
‘“The prisoner; the young devil who was in there?” 
““ That is for you to say,’’ said the sergeant. 
The doorman stood a moment aghast, and a ran up into the 
office. 
The open door told the story. The young prisoner had made 
' good his escape. 


The sergeant followed to the office, and looking suspiciously at 
the doorman, said: 
‘ Will you explain this, sir?”’ 
An idea struck the doorman, and he said: 
**T will, sir. 
The doorman got out of his dilemma in a very ingenious man- 
ner, 
is He exhibited the knife, and said: 
“That scoundrel played a cunning trick on me. He waited until 
I came around to take a look in his cell, when he made a movement 
as though he were going to cut his throat. I opened the door and 
ran in the cell to save him, when he dodged under me, ran out, 
i locked me in, and extinguished the gas.’’ 
‘“ How did you get that crack on the head?” 
“As the fellow darted out, I started oud him, slipped and 
fell, or he never would have got away from me, 





The circumstances of the escape of the prisoner were entered in | 

\ the blotter, and the discomfited doorman returned to duty, and 
when once alone, he muttered: 

‘* “ Well, that was the cutest trick ever played on me in my life. 

The smartest trick I ever heard of, and as I am out of the scrape, 


I'm glad the lad got aw ay. He deserves his freedom, innocent or | 
b guilty. Hang me! if I don’t believe he is innocent!” 
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Meantime, Tom had made good his escape, and considered hin Mle 
self very lucky. 

The real fact is, Tom Cary had been a reader of the boys’ papers, 
those great educators of the youth of the country, and he had 
learned how to avoid many snares in a great city, as many other 
boys will learn the same thing from reading this story. 

The next country lad who comes to New York, after having read 
Tom Cary’s adventures, will know better than to make the acquaint- 
ance of any stranger, no matter how pleasing and plausible he may 
appear. And they will also know better than to take lemonade 
with a stick in it, or thrashed milk and eggs. 

Tom got down in the vicinity of Washington Market just after 


“daylight, and went in to eat his breakfast in one of the many regu. 


lar restaurants in that vicinity, and a few moments after he had 
seated himself at a table, a bluff man in a market-blouse and aprom 
took a seat near him, The market-man glanced the lad over, and 
a suspicion flashed through his mind, 

‘* Are you a country boy?’ he asked. 


Tom had got into one scrape through making acquaintances, and 
he made no answer. 

The market-man tried several times to draw the boy into con. 
versation, but failed; and when he had concluded his meal, he 
said: 

‘‘ My lad, 1 do not know why you will not answer me; if you 
were well acquainted in New York you would know there ds no 
harm in answering me; but I was a country boy myself once.”” 

Tom blurted out: ; 

‘« Yes, I met another fellow from the country last fee 4 

The market-man laughed heartily, and said: 

“« Ah, I see, you’ve had your fingers burned already. Have you 
come to New York to stay?”’ ge a 

‘* Yes, I have.”’ ; 

‘“T’ll give you a bit of advice, and you can take it or not, just as 
you please: go home Beata, and you'll be better off in every way — 
twenty years from now,’ : 

Having delivered himself of his well- -meaning Ae the market- 
man went about his business, fs 

Tom finished his breakfast and started to go up 1Die street, and j 
had not gone very far when he was suddenly blinded by something 
that squashed in his face. He wiped off the remains of a juicy — 
tomato, and looked around to see a number of rough-looking men. 


laughing, and a burly-looking fellow stood in a cellai-way with 


another tomato in his hand, which, it appeared, he was about to 
throw. 

““That is the fellow who gave me the crack in the eye,’’ mut- 
tered Tom, as he slowly walked back. 

Tom Cary was a wonder in one respect. His strength was phe- 
nomenal, and he had enjoyed the advantage of a thorough training 
at the hands of a young gentleman who sometimes visited the vil- _ 
lage where he lived for a season's fishing. ; 

“Did you throw that tomato at me?’’ demanded Tom. 

The fellow who had thrown the tomato was a genuine Smart 
Alec, There are many of them to be found as one travels the world 
over. All hands around were watching him, and he enjoyed the 
opportunity to show himself off. 


““ Go on about your business!’’ he said, and he raised his arm in — 
a threatening manner as though about to throw the second tomato; 
and at the same time he laughed and looked around for the approy- 
ing smiles of the lookers-on. 

“You won’t throw any more tomatoes at me,” said Tom; ‘‘ and 
in my opinion you are a mean, sneaking loafer!’ 

‘““ What?” exclaimed the fellow, and he advanced toward Tom 
as though to strike him, and again looked around for the approving 
smiles. 

He had expected Tom to start away, when he would have sent 
the second tomato after the farm-lad. Indeed, the fellow was a 
mean bully. Sais ; 

“You git!” exclaimed the fellow, and his face assumed an in- 


jured look, as though he were the aggrieved party and not the ag- 
gressor, 


“No, I won’t git /” 
The fellow made a slap at Tom, and the next instant he received 
a stinging blow that knocked him clean across the sidewalk, He 


reeled against a stack of tomato baskets, and man and baskets went 
rolling down the cellar in an incongruous heap, 


. 


The market-men roared with laughter, and Tom quietly meved 
away, f 

The fellow who had been knocked ov er, however, emerged from 
the cellar with a heavy stick and made a rush at the country ee 
-the latter avoided the blows aimed at him, and dealt bait elle : 
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Shit Wlow that doubled him ina heap in the muddy street. He 
had been hit so hard he did not get up. 

Tom walked away undisturbed, while the bully picked himself 
up and Hmped back to his cellar amid the jeers and laughter of his 
‘Taates, 

It is not often that a scene of the kind described ends as related. 
Generally the poor country boy gets badly used; but in one case 
the bally caught a Tartar, and the wrongs of a score of innocent 
rurals were avenged. 

Tom kept on up the street and almost got in another row. 

‘a He discovered that he attracted a great deal of attention, and 
could not understand it until he chanced to pass a place where a 
large mirror stood on the sidewalk for sale, where he caught a full 

_ View of himself. 
“ By ginger!’ he exclaimed, “‘I see it all now! And may I be 
_ Chased by a mad cow if [ don’t fix this thing!’’ 





CHAPTER VI. 


OM ‘Was a quick-witted fellow, and a glance in the mirror re. 
vealed the fact to him that he looked like a countryman in contrast 
with the people whom he met along the street. He realized it was 
his rural style which caused him to atiract so much attention, and 
he resolved to metamorphose himself at once. 

The lad went into a barber’s shop and had his long locks cut off, 
and soon after left with a regular city hair-cut and a clean shave, 

' a8 he:already sported an.embryo growth of mustache. 

From the barber’s he went to a large ready-made clothing estab- 
lishment and bought a good suit of clothes. He argued he could 
make no better use of a:portion of the money. ‘his good mother had 
given him. 

Tom was a real good- -leoking fellow, and wher ‘he exchanged his 
eountry clod-hoppers for a nice-fitting pair of shoes, he looked as 
nobby'and citified as could be; his natural good form ou looks, of 
eourse, aided him in the ‘transformation. 

He strolled up the Bowery and saw many signs of rooms at a low 
tate by the day, week, or month, with or without meals. He en- 
tered one of these places and “soouted a room, and at dash had a 
home. . 

He was walking out after having secured his room, when he 

_ passed a sayings-bank, and a new idea crossed his mind. 
_*‘ Hang it!’ he said, “‘I might be robbed of my money. 
shove it in the bank!’’ 

He did so, and secured a bank- book, only keeping a few dollars 
about him for immediate expenses. 

One fact worried our hero. He could not find the place where 
he had been induced by the man Fred to deposit his little self-made 
trunk. In the latter was the Bible his mother hac given him, and 
several other little mementes of his home-life. 

Tom was strolling along when suddenly he uttered a cry of grati- 
fication. He espied his whilom friend, Fred, the fellow who had 
sought to play him for a fool.' The sneak thief entered a low re- 


Tl 


sort, and Tom started to Se him in, but after a moment changed . 


his mind. o 

‘No, no,” he muttered; “ that fellow may have lots of friends 
in that place, and I may get into a scrape. I'll lay for him.” 

Tom hung around. Half an hour passed, when the fellow Fred 
eame forth. He passed right by our metamorphosed ‘farm-lad and 
did not recognize him. Aree 

“‘The scoundrel don’t recognize: me!’ muttered Tom, as he 
moved on after the fellow, and, when in a side street, suddenly 
elapped his hand on the rascal’s shoulder, and said: 

““T want you!”’ 

The thief started as if to make away. /It was evident he thought 
a detective was after him; but when he saw it was only a well- 
dressed lad he exclaimed in an angry tone: 

es Halloo! What are you about?’ 

The fellow evidently did not recognize the farm-boy whom he 
had set out to rob on the previous evening. 

“You don’t remember me?”’ said Tom. 

“No; you’ve made a mistake,’’ 

The thief evidently suspected Tom was some former victim. 

“J haven’t made a mistake,” said Tom: /> | know you—your 
name is Fred.”’ a hy 

‘No, my e is not Fred, and I never saw you before in all 
my life; and 1 don’t want you to bother me!’’ 

The fellow assumed a fierce tone. 

“It ain’t so long since you saw m¢, You ought to remember, as 
the police saved you from 4 good welting!”’ 

The fellow glared at Tom, and muy ee 


“t 2 ain’ fe 
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| you'll be the loser,’ 





“ Yes, Iam the countryman you set in to rob last night,"’ 

“Well, you have transfprmed, Hang it! were you working me 
all the time, when I thought I had a greenie?”’ 

Tom saw that the fellow suspected what his words suggested, 
and he did not see fit to immediately dispel the illusion, 

“You got away from the police?’’ said Tom. % 

‘Yes; when you downed the cop who had you, I gave the other 
peeler a tumble, and made off. I see you got away.” 

‘Yes, I got away in the end, but I was in the station-house.”’ 
. . You were?’’ 

‘Yes; I got caught later on. I run into a nest of blue-coate, © 
and was downed with a club, and they took me in.” 

“* And the judge let you off, eh?’ 

“‘ Well, I didn’t stay to consult the judge.”’ 

‘* How did you get away? Did somebody bail you?”’ 

‘* Well, I waited awhile for you to come and bail me out,” 4 

The thief laughed. < 

‘*T’d have come if I’d known you were there.” s 

**That’s good; but you might have come and inquired,”’ [ 

** And taken a stop-over ticket, eh?” 

Tom laughed in his turn, and said: 

“* See here, Fred, I’ll forgive you on one condition.” 

““'That’s cool and good! What have you to forgivet 

“You got me into all that trouble last night.’’ 

““Can't see it, Tom.”’ 

“See here; don’t try to play me any more,” 


“Play you? Well, that’s good! Is will take a smart man wo 
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“Well we won’t discuss it. But see neve’ don’t you want to fa 

““We’re making plenty of money. Bre ve a regular organiza. 
him to join a gang of thieves. The farm-lad was quick, however» 

““We’ve got some of the smartest brains in the city in 

‘“«To-night.” AG 
there; but you will have to agree to go in under the rules.”” 
vacancy, ane I’d like to have you asa a for me; you "re such a a ; 

“‘T may come down and take a look at you; but see tere: I scl r 

“Yes.” 

I don’t believe he would bive oe a 

to me.”’ 


play you, and I think you played me.’ 
our Pane Th vest z Bs rot 
tion. Come down to one of our meetings.’ 
and said: ix ao 
Come down to a meeting.’’ 
“« Where?”’ e 
“* We'll talk it over, Fred.” 
good hitter.’ 
get my kit!’ said Tom. 
““ Why not?” 
‘* Well, come along. I’ll get it for you.”’ 


** How so?’’ ik A 
“« What!” ejaculated Tom. a 
Tom gazed in wonderment. The fellow actually was inviting 
‘‘V’Il think it over.’ “ ie 
“* When do you meet?” the 1 
“Oh, that’s telling. You'll have to meet me, and I'll take yo 
‘No chance unless you get in with us to-night; there’s only one x * 
A strange scheme entered Tom’s mind. 

“Oh! you mean pout guy pack?” 

“ You placed it with that man. 

The two started off together. a 


Tom realized it as a strange experience to be walking along the __ 
streets in a friendly and confidential manner with a professional 
thief, and he did not dream that in so doing he was becominga __ 
marked man. All he really desired was to recover his guy pack, 
as Fred called it, and he was prepared to let his new acquaintance 
slide, 

The two reached the place, and Tom got his bundle, which he 
fixed in a paper and started out. 

Fred attempted to go with him; but Tom said: 

‘I’m going on a little private business, Fred.” 

““ Will you meet me to-night?’ 

‘* Where shall I meet you?’’ 

“* Nine o’clock, at the corner of Hester Street and the Borate y 

“*T reckon I’ll come,’’ said Tom. 


The lad did mean to go, but he did not mean to meet Fred. He 

just intended to take a little observation for seasons of his own; but 

as the fates ordained, he changed his programme, 0" 
Fred walked close to Tom, and said: d 
““T’m letting you into a big thing; and if you don’t meet me 7 


” 


‘J don’t desire to lose anything,"”’ said Tom, aM 






The farm-lad was not altogether satisfied as to what his whilom 
friend Was up to, and he was teeling his way. . 

The two youths a few minutes later separated, anc we will here 
Say that Fred, the thief, was really deceived. He we 3 led to be- 
dieve that Tom's genuine innocence was, after all, only, fine acting, 
‘and as ‘Tom was, as he well knew, a good hitter, he was anxious to 
‘get him as a pal. E 
: Tom neti from his friend, and walked a short distance, wher 
he suddenly felt a tap on his shoulder, and turning around, he be- 
held a sharp-taced man. ; rea 

! “Y reckon you've made a mistake,’’ said Tom, falling into the 
“Same language as Fred had adopted under similar circumstances. 
, ** I don’t know you.”’ ‘ . 

‘ ‘‘TLam aware of that, and Iam not acquainted with you, and 
really this fact is the reason of my speaking to you.’’. 

ts Well, ou’ve got some cheek,” said Tom. 

~ “Yes, I’ve got some cheek; and now, young man, what have 

you got in that bundle?” 
ss None of your business,’’ came the answer. 4 = 
- “ Well, my young friend, I want to have a little talk with you. 
Tom made up his mind that he had run across another thief, and 
he was annoyed. } ; i “tae 
“ See here, stranger,”’ he said, ‘‘I’m going to give you a bit o 
- advice.’’ 
“* Sing it out, young fellow!” ; ; i 
-  ™ ** You just go off about your business, or you’ll get hurt. 
> The stranger, who was an undersized man, merely laughed. 
Tom had been so successful knocking fellows around, he began 
to think he could just about knock down any city chap he came 
across, vy 
_. ‘I want to have a little talk with you, young fellow. 
_ his arm. 
Tom was mad. He turned and made a lunge at the man, when 
suddenly he found himself sprawling on the sidewalk. . 
rp _ He did not realize how he had been hit, or how he had been 
e ‘downed, but down he had gone, and no mistake. 
-__ He rose to his feet, and the stranger said in a good-natured tone: 
5 ff ** Well, how do you like that?” 
ns “Tl let you know,”’ said Tom; and he made a dash at the stran- 
a when down he went again, as swiftly as though struck with a 
_ ¢lub,.and yet he was not hurt at all, only jarred a little, he went 
_ down so quick, ©, “i | 
_ He again recovered his feet, when the stranger said, all the time 
smiling in a good-natured manner: 
_ ** You have not told me yet how you liked it.” 
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+ ‘I don’t like it,” said Tom. 
{ ‘* Well, that’s natural.’’ . , j 
a “I don’t like it because I don’t know how you do it. You do it 
Bo mage poe ; 
| *Yes, I’ve an easy way of doing it. Now will you go with 
: me?” 
oan NO, I won’t.’’ . 
.. “ You want a little more fun, eh?’”’ 
“' “T won’t stand any more of this.” 
| “ What will you do?” 
~ Tom had an idea that if he could just once get hold of the stran- 
ger, he would show him, and watching a chance, he seized hold of 
the man. 
There followed an instant’s awoving, and Tom went down, went 

down hard, and for a moment he ay there. 

““ Well, how is that?” said the stranger. 
4 “I give it up,” said Tom. ‘ And now will you tell me why 
_ you came and assailed me?”’ 
___ ** You started in on me, sonny.’’ 
; . “Here comes a policeman! Nod git!” 


ea 
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Sar “f am not going, sonny. I told you I wanted a few words with 
you.” 


“TI don’t like to do it,’’ said Tom; ‘‘ but I’ll call the police.”’ 
' “cc Call.”’ ¢ 


; 
yi . Tom gazed in amazement: the man was so cool and so skillfal. 
> “Who are you?” asked Tom. 
*“ Ah! you ought to have asked that question before.”’ 
** Well, I ask it now. Who are you?” 
‘I'm an officer,” 
** Get out! Where’s your uniform?” 
_ * ‘The stranger laughed, and said: 
“That was a lucky question, sonny; and now listen to me: you 
must come along with me.”’ 
“Am I arrested?’’ 
’ “Not exactly,” 
*“ Why do you want me to go with you?” 
I wish to ask you some questions,”’ 
x I can’t see why an officer desires to ask me any questions.”’ 
Well, listen, young fellow: I’m too much ot you in a 
scuffie.’’ 
** Yes, A areé—you are a good one,”’ 


se : . 
And haven't used my club; now again, let me give you some 
more information: I am a detective."’ 

Tom stared, 


‘ 


; And what do you want of me?’’ 


I want you to account fo ing i 
. ; 2 t being in the company of a profes- 
sional thief,’ F re eaee 


‘ 


CHAPTER VIL. 
\, 


Tom was taken all aback, and in an undertone he exclaimed: 
By ginger! here's a go!’”’ 

® The young farm-lad ha 
& Well-koown thief, and 


1 been fully two hours in the company of 
on the most friendly terms with the rogue, 


“ 


i) 


Tom started to move away, when the stranger put his hand on 


and he realized, when the officer asked him the question, that he 
had been piped, ; 

‘* You are really an officer?’’ said Tom, 

** Lam,” 

*: The way you handled me leads me to believe your word.” 

y Thaae ye said the detective, with an odd smile on his faee. 

‘* T had no business with that fellow,”’ said Tom. 

‘** Will you come and take a walk with me?’’ 

oe Yes.” 

The detective.led Tom away, and at the proper moment asked: 

“* Now tell me who you are, and where you come from, young 
fellow.”’ 

‘‘ Do you think I’m a thief?” asked Tom, _ 

‘Tl tell you what J think later on. Meantime answer my ques- 
tions like a man.’’ 

Tom proceeded and told the officer the whole truth, and when he 
had concluded his narrative the officer said: | 

“I believe every word you have told me. Indeed, I kmew you 
were not a thief, and I piped yon and that fellow Fred, because I 
thought he had set to rob you; but when I saw you so familiar 
with him I had my doubts, and when you went into that place and 
got the kit of clothes, I was led to believe that after all you were a 
decoy duck; but I’m now satisfied it’s all 1ight, Let me tell you 
something: that fellow Fred belongs to one of the most dangerous 
class of thieves in New York. They prey upon the innocent and 
unwary; they are the meanest scoundrels in the business; they take 
no chances, but come the sneak and confidence game.” : 

“‘T reckon they are a regular band of’ house-breakers as. well,”’ 
said Tom. 

“What makes you think so?’’ 

‘* Fred wanted me to join the gang.” 

‘* Aha! so they have a regular organization?” . 

‘“ So he told me.’’ 

‘* And hold regular meetings?”’ i 

‘* They are to have a meeting to-night, he told me.”’ ; 

6e Where?’’ ran \ . t : 

“I don’t know; but he wanted me to meet him to-night and join 
their organization.’’ 

“* Why did he want you to join?’’ 

‘“ He said. was a gamey fellow, just the kind they wanted.” 

“* Are you honest?”’ 

““T ll swear I am.”’ ; 

‘You have no sympathy with. those fellows who piey upom in- 
nocent rurals when they come to the city?’’ ’ 
‘* Not a bit of sympathy with them.”’ 
** You'd like to see them cleaned out?” 
““¥ea,liwould2? . 
** Are you willing to help clean them out’’ 
“* How can I help?’’ 
‘* Join their organization.” : 
ee a become a thief?” ohne : 
“6 Oo ” 


° ® ¥ . ., 

** What then?’”’ _ 

‘‘ Pick up all the points and give them away.” 

*‘ Become an informer?” = 

‘“ Well, yes,’’ answered the detective, in a hesitating tone. 

“* 1 would not like to do that.”’ ' 

A moment the detective was thoughtful, but at length he said: 

‘‘ When did he want you to,meet him?” 

** To-night.’” } 

‘‘ Meet this fellow Fred; partly agree to join the gang; walk 
along with him, and finally conclade not to join.’’ s 

‘* What good will I do: by that move?”’ 

“That is not for me to tel’ you; but you will make a friend at 
least, and possibly aid in breaking up the gang.”’ 

an ee don’t want me to go into the meeting?” 

“6 Our . ; ; 

., Well, I’ll do that much, And where am I to see you?” 

‘* Where do you live?”’ 

Tom told the officer, 

‘“ That’s all I want-to know, I will find you at the proper time.”’ 

‘* And see that I get into no scrape?’’ ; 

‘“ I will see that you get into no scrape.” 

‘All right; V'l meet him and do as you say.” 

The detective gave Tom a few instructions and bid him good- 


day. 

‘Tom returned to his lodging-place, and entering his room, sat 
down and thought over what he had agreed to do, and felt half-in- 
clined to back out; but upon remembering that he had passed his 
word, he resolved to go through with the job. 

About nine o’clock Tom went forth and. strolled up to the place 
where he had agreed to meet the thief, and he was looking in at the 
several win lows when he heard a voice at his side. He turned and 
saw a@ veiled lady standing near him, ‘ 

‘* How do you do?” said the girl, 

‘““T beg your pardon,” answered Tom, raising his hat. ‘I do 
not Know you. I reckon you have.wnade a mistake.” 

*“ No, I have not made a mistake.”’ 

‘“ Do you think you know me?” 

ae Yes.’”’ °° 

‘* What is my nanie?’’ 

‘I do not know your name,” 

“Then you do not know me.” 

‘Yes, Ido; I know your face.”’ 

** Where did you ever see me before?” 

“I never, did see you before.’’ 

“See here; what are you getting at, miss?’ 

“I see you are an honest man,’’ 

t+ Aun you.”’ 

‘And that is where I know y nV 
honest— a generous young man, TT itttten he 
pelled to find a friend.’’— 


are kind and 
Tam in trouble, and Tam com. 














i? ‘| 
. A suspicion ran through Tom’s mind, and he said: 

1 reckon you'll have to look further for the kind of friend you 
Want, Better strike some one who is a stranger in New York ° 
The girl turned away, and a sob fell upon Tom’s ears. 

The lad was indeed 'a gaporois and kind-hearted fellow, and it 
came over him that possibly he had made a mistake, and he walked 
a eee ee a on the’shoulder, 

s urned quickly, and as she did so, momen r rai 
veil, and disclosed just a glimpse of a very beantifal the We 

The young man was staggered. The face was not only beauti- 
ful, but looked care-worn and anxious. 

e Are you really in trouble?’ asked: Tom. 

ne ee. oe the response. 

m glanced over the girl's apparel. She was plainlv 
dressed, and there was nothing loud or flashy. in He ee 
_Tom glanced at his watch, an old-fashioned gold watch given to 
him by his mother just as he was bidding her good-by 

He still had a few moments to spare, and he said: 

Come with me, and I will get you something to eat.’’ 
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‘‘ Heavens!” exclaimed the youth, in an undertone. “Have I 
been robbed?’ ° 

The man who had addressed him spoke again, but without the 
least intonation characteristic of the brogue, and in tones which 
struck Tom as familiar, he said; 

‘* Well, you've learned a good lesson,’? 

“Who are you?”’ 

“The detective,” 

“‘T’ve been robbed.” 4 

? I know it. I saw that girl pick you up,’’ a 

And you knew she was a thief?”’ ‘ 
“e Yes, ” 
_ “And you would not tell me, but permitted me to lose my watch 

and money ?”’ 

» I permitted you to learn a lesson,”’ 

“Tt is a costly one to me.”’ 

‘‘ No; here’s your watch and here’s your money.” 

The detective handed Tom's missing articles over to him and the 


















tion, she threw himself upon his bosom, he thought the action most 
natural. Indeed, as the saying goes, ‘‘ he was all broke up;”’’ all 
his warmest sympathies were aroused. | 

The meal, meantime, had been brought in and set before them, 
and a mean-looking supper it was; at the same“instant two men 
appeared in the outer store. vo 

The girl cast her eyes upon them, and said: 

“Oh, there is one of my enemies now! I must not be'seen or he 
will kill me!” 
_ The girl rose and passed away from the table, and the two men 
walked into the rear room where Tom sat before the untasted meal. 

They looked sharply at our hero, and one of them said, address- 
ing his companion: Re 

“Ts that the chap?” ; 

The second man pretended to study Tym a moment, and said: 

“« It looks like him, but I do not think it’s the fellow.”’ 

The first speaker approached Tom, and said: ~ 

‘* See here, young fellow; you take a fool’s advice and get away 
from here as quick as you can, and you will save yourself trouble!”’ 

cs neko go when I get ready.”” i 

“ All right; I've given you a little friendly advice.”’ 

The man reached over and whispered something in Tom’s ear. 
The lad turned pale, and rising from his seat, went forward to pay 
for the meal that had not been eaten. The woman said: eee 

“You owe me nothing; you didn’t eat anything. It’s all right.” 

Tom hurried out, and had proceeded but a couple of squares 
when a hand was laid on his shoulder, and a rough-looking man, 
resembling in his general appearance a regular corner rowdy, said: 

‘‘ Hallo! where are you going?” 

** None of your business!”’ ¢ 

“ Well, ye naden’t be so huffy about it! 
the toime?’’ ; ; 

_ Tom put his hand in his pocket to feel for his watch. Alas! his 
father’s old-fashioned tee was gone, 
ung man gazed aghast. 

Tour looked at the man in a suspicious manner, but remembered 
the fellow had not been within four feet of him, 

“My watch is gone!”’ ejaculated Tom. 

“ Did ye have one?” a ie ge 

Tom turned to go away; the most terrible suspicions were run- 


d. He put hie band in his pocket to feel for 
ming (asonee oy Ooids Sishey was gone; eleven dollars of his 


bis porte monn ; 
uielets penny-by-penny savings. i 


es! ; 


And will ye tell a man 


> rou , 
i “eau Mi Boren near by, and Tom led the way toward it, : The Peer al said: 
= it ao ee ee arm, drew back, and said: ‘It’s all right. As I said. I saw the girl pick you up. She is 
Beaters eeiainicn ke aye by le one Ri she sraatagt workers in her line in the city.” ‘ 
: rough Tom’s mind, and i ‘* Well, she is!’’ sai i ralu- 
: een g in a sharp tone RM said Tom. How did you recover my valu 
e ** Why not? “E red y 
e. asy enough. I followed you. I know the house, and when 
. > “The'man who keeps that place is a brute.” she left you she slipped out through a back door, then through 
; rk How do you know?" an alley-way, and came to the street, I met her at the alley-way, 
I went to him before 1 met you and asked for something to eat, | 804 said: | 
and he pushed me into the street and would have struck me, only I |. (Came, Kate, pass it all over to me.’ ; ef 
turned and ran away.” ‘‘ She kuows me, and passed it.over, and was glad to.get away 
y ; The explanation was satisfactory enough. without being 4 arrested, ad reckon it’s the first time she was ever 
5 “ I will take you to a place kept by a good, honest woman, who | Caught dead to rights.” | fy 
: once gave me a meal and some excellent advice.” ‘; Why didn’t you arrest her?” 2h 
x “ All right, we will go to the good woman’s.’’ _‘ For two reasons. I’ve got another job on hand to-night, and 
| The girl led Tom + long and had little to say until they reached | I’ve got that girl under a shadow in another matter. She may 
z the eating-place, which was about as mean and dirty a place as | Prove useful to me, so I let ler go; and then, again, 1 wouldn't 
r Tom had ever entered in his life. like to have you sent to jail.” : x 
When they were seated at the table, the girl said; 1, Why should T be sent to jail?” 
; “Tam so faint; will you order a little wine or beer?” , For being such a fool asto be robbed,” 
- “* I will order some beer for you, if you think you need it, but I “‘ Do they send the victims to jail in New York?” oe 
i reckon a little tea will be better.’” ‘Well, they send them to the House of Detention as witnesses;  _ 
: oie Don’t you ever drink beer?” asked the girl, in an innocent ey. i oe i well send tht ‘q sate eon in pe case where 
ai nbie e victims have no permanent place of residence in the city,” 
i y “ Never!’’ J ‘““ You were kind to let her go.’ op 
Re ‘* Well, I never did until the other night when a man made me “ Well, yes; as long as I got your things back. I can nip her — 
pet drink some, and it did seem to do me good.” when I want her, and you’ve learned a lesson. You’te-a-good fel- 
oe ‘Who was the man?” | low, and you'll be a smart one when you get the edge oft and # Ita 
ae ‘<A gentleman who is agent for a benevolent society.” your eye-teeth cut. But now come; remember, we’ve businesson ~~ 
as ** Why didn’t he provide for you permanently?”’ | hand, : : i eae 
uf ‘*He has promised a do so; eee will be compelled to wait “ ae Sal done ve mads-upriny rifud Yordo Bometnitiees ( : 
at until after a meeting of the trustees, and meantime I may starve. “ : ; ; ” . 
5c OH att Web whe toll sold rheratany.” / y Go clean through in this scheme to-night. 
= The girl proceeded and told one of the most heart-rending tales 
. : of ee ned ae injustice, and ener abuse of eee he / CHAPTER VIIL. 
oa Indeed he had never read of anything half so horrible in all his Tne detective laughed, and said: ' 
ent _ life; tears filled his eyes, and when, in the excess of the girl’s emo- You’re mad! 






‘“ Yes, 1am mad; and I am willing to go any lengths to break 
up these gangs. Why, just to think! that girl told me a story that _ 
‘made the tears run down my cheeks, and, when blinded by sympa- 
thetic tears, she robbed me!’’ 

“Tom, it’s marvelous the tricks to which thieves resort in our 
great cities! It’s a new game all the time, and I am sorry to say ; 
that men of real talent become thieves, and women of education __ 
and possessed of rare beauty,become thieves and blackmailers,’’ Re * 

** Why is it?’’ asked Tom. . ‘‘ How do you explain it? Couldn’t __ 
they do better as honest people?”’ 7 

‘* Certainly they could, every time, as, sooner or later, every thief 
—indeed, every criminal—is brought to punishment. Crime never 
succeeds in the long run. And now I will explain. Men fall into” 
crime through yielding to some minor temptation in the first 
place.’’ The detective fixed his eyes on Tom ina peculiar manner 
as he spoke, and delivered his opinion with singular emphasis. 
‘* Yes, it’s some minor temptation, as I said, originally. Saythey 
take a drink, and indulge ina little gambling for fun. Well, at — 
first it may be for fun; in the end it becomes a passion; andthen 
young men, to indulge the passion, commit a little crime—pilfer a_ 
small sum from the cash-drawer. Why, Tom, I know of one 
money-changer who, in the course of a year, purchased ten thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of postage-stamps at a discount from boys,* and 
the chances are from those lads our criminal classes will be recruit- ¥ 
ed for the next ten years! With the women, love of dress leads 
them to the first false step, and so it goes on. I tell you we detect- 
ives could tell terrible tales out of school, were we to open up to- 
day an undiscovered crime. But now, my lad, to the business we 
have on hand to-night. You say you are willing to go clean: 
through?”’ 

A Ves, ula rae 

‘7 would not ask you to do it, but if you are willing to chance 
it, you may do the public a great good in at least aiding to break 
up one dangerous gang; and now go abead and meet the fellow 
Fred.”’ 

Tom sauntered to the Bowery, and a few moments later was 
joined by the confidence man. 

‘* Well, old boy, you’re on hand, 
mind-to do?” 

**7’}1 tell you: I think I'll work my rackets alone.’ 

Our young hero had been tutored by the detective, and as our 7 
readers will learn, he proved himself an apt scholar, 


* A fact. 
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What have you made up your 
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‘Do you want to make a big strike?” 

** 1] don’t like your style of working, Fred.” 

‘Come down and see some of the lads.”’ ) ery 

* All right; I don’t ee but I won’t promise to join. 

** We'l » the elevated.”’ 

Tom oe enough to linger at the entrance to the elevated 
road, so that the geteet ae oars have a good opportunity of seeing 

e directi hey were taking. : 
Thee aoe entered a train, and Tom saw the detective board 
the same car 

The bites code to Harlem, when Fred went to the river and un- 
moored a boat, and they pulled over the dark waters until they 
came in sight of a long, low-roofed building right on the shore of 
the river; indeed, the building was partly erected on spiles. 

‘* Here is where we get off,’’ said Fred. ; 

Tom looked around to take in all the bearings, and at the same 
time he watched to learn if the detective had followed. He saw 
nothing of the latter, but as he had started in on the racket he fol- 
lowed Fred. 

He was ushered into a boat-house. There were only two rough- 
looking fellows present, who eyed our young hero in a suspicious 
7 Here's an old pal of mine,” said Fred; ‘his name is Tom 
i. Cary, and he’s a daisy.’” ; 

E Fred went on to explain to Tom that the gang were organized as 
a boat-club, but the boat business was all a blind, as he expressed 

it; and as Tom discovered later on, the boat-house was a deserted 

building the roughs had temporarily secured, and their occupancy 

of it, as our readers will learn, was very brief. ey 

af Half an hour passed and two more young fellows joined the 

party, to whom Tom was introduced. . 

_~—s"- The fellows appeared silent and sullen, and seemingly did not 



















ter fact, but he kept his mouth shut and his eyes and ears open, 
while a consultation took place between Fred and the other four 
men. ’ : 

The consultation appeared to result satisfactorily, as one of the 
_ four, who appeared to be a leader, came to Tom, and said: 

_ ** Young fellow, do you want to go with us?’’- 
‘‘ That depends,’’ answered Tom, promptly. 
wo On what?’ 
_ ** Well, what do you want me to go into?”’ 
___ ** We don’t open up our business only to friends.”’ 
“‘T’m not asking you to open anything up.”’ ; 
** Will you go in with us? That’s what [’m asking you.” 
“JT won’t go into anything blind.” 
ee: Vhat are you doing here, anyhow?” 
— ‘** Ask Fred.” 
he fellow stepped away from Tom, and drawing Fred and his 
_ pals aside, said:, 
** What's this you’re brought here?” 
““ A good man, I tell you,’’ said Fred. : | 
** Well, it’s just as I thought at first. This fellow is a decoy 
duck, and he’ll just give the whole thing away.”’ 

‘* How do you know?”’ 

“Well, I know; I’m no fool.. And now see here, we’ve got to 
get rid of this fellow or our jig’s up. He’s a gump, he is.”’ 

Fred appeared staggered. . 
 ** Tl get him away,” he said. 
-** That won’t do; he’ll squeal,on us, sure. Now see here, dead 
men tell no tales.”’ Sy & 
Fred turned pale. 

-** We can fix him, and we must.’’ 

~~ * How will you do it?” 
** We'll take him in the boat—Ricks and I—and if he gets ashore 
he’ll swim—swim it,”’ 
** Mebbe he is a swimmer,” 
“Is he? Well, he’ll sleep in the river to-night, and don’t you 
forget it!’’ 
The men arranged a plan which will be detailed as our narrative 
advances. The man came to Tom, and said: 
‘“* You don’t want to lay in with us?” 
“ Well, I don’t think Ido, I don’t like you.” 
Tom was brave and reckless, and did not know his danger; his 
lack of fear came of inexperience. 
‘© We'll take you down to the landing, and you git!” 
fe “I’m ready to go; I did not ask to come here.”’ 
| “I know you didn’t, and that’s lucky for you;’” and turning to 
his companions, the man said: ‘ Come, Ricks, you and I will take 
the cub down to the landing. We’ve no use for him here.”’ 
St Tom would have declined their good services, but the fact was, 
he knew nothing about the locality, and could not have found his 
way back. 

He did not know whether he was on an island or the shore of 
the mainland. He was practically all at sea indeed, 

Meantime, the two men got out a flat-bottomed boat commonly 
called a scow. , 

**Come, Gumpy,’ 
man. 

“I’m ready,’ said Tom. 

** It's lucky you are ready.” 

Tom got into the boat, little dreaming of the foul murder that 
was contemplated by the cold-blooded wretches. 

As the party rowed down the river, Ricks said in a fi 

“ Look here, Gumpy, you had 
and try to join our boat-club,”’ 

** L didn’t want to join your old boat-elub.”” 

The men kept talking and rowing along, and Tom began to think 
b it was taking much longer to return to the landing than it had 
taken to proceed to the boat-house. and he sai: 

** Where are you fellows taking me, anyhow?”’ 
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said the man who acted as leader and spokes- 


erce tone: 
a good deal of gall to come along 
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fancy Tom’s presence; the farm-boy was quick to discover the lat~ 


low, and when the men started off in the boat, he supposed they 
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‘To the lower landing.”’ ey . 

‘*-You can land me right here. Hi much obliged, and I do wee r 
wish to put you to any more trouble.”’ 

Tom notioad that the river had grown much broader, and that 
the current was much swifter and the water much rougher, Im 
deed, he did not know that the rascals had pulled out into the East 
River. 

Suddenly a suspicion rushed through Tom's mind, and he gazed 
around for the first time in a startled manner. 

At the same moment, one of the men exclaimed: 

‘Great Caesar! the boat is sinking!’’ 4? 

The man told the truth. The water was rushing in at the bot- - <a 
tom at a mad rate, and the boat began to settle. 

At the same instant one of the men seized an oar and made a 
terrible stroke at the farm-lad. ety, 

The latter dodged the blow, which would have crushed in his 
skull, and at the same instant sprung into the water, going down. 
deep and coming up some distance from where the boat had been. : i 

The night was dark, but as Tom came to the surface, hesawa % 
boat with four men in it, and the whole conspiracy passed through ~~ 
his mind. The men had made an attempt to murder him; the boat 
had been purposely uncorked, and all the time a second boat had . 
been following the scow to rescue the two thieves, while our hero ny 
was to be left to drown. x 


Tom was an expert swimmer, and had he known the shortest 2 
route to land, could have made the distance. ‘ 
He lay floating on the water, when he saw the boat with four é 
men in it rapidly disappear in the darkness, and almost at the same = 
instant a second boat, with only two men in it, came from a lateral 3 a3 
direction. ‘ . os 
Tom made no outcry, but swam toward the second boat, and an. 
instant later heard the exclamation: nt 
‘* There’s a man in the water!’’. ee ; 
The boat was pulled toward him, and Tom was assisted into it, 
when he heard a familiar voice exclaim: d 
‘* Well, in the name of all that's strange and desperate, I did not ae 
dream of this! Tom, is it you?” j cy 
“Yes, it’s myself snre enough.’”’ : : 4 
‘‘ How did you get in the river?”” . 4 
‘“They unplugged the boat, and let it sink.’’ ae Pe. +4 


‘* Ah, I see! 

SSYi6S. sitet ‘ 

‘* Well, it has been a close shave, Tom, my boy.”’ 

The detective pulled toward the shore, and explained to Tom his 
own presence, : 

He had followed Tom and Fred to the boat-house. He had laid 


And another boat took up the murderers?” 


were going on some plundering expedition, and he followed in his a 
boat, being assisted by an aid whom he had brought with him. a) : 

They had followed until just before the attempted murder, when — wove 
a steamer, coming down the river, had cut off the two boats, andit | fe 
was while the steamer was between them that the attempted mur- mi 
der took place, and the thieves’ rescue boat had disappeared before — Le 
the detective got around. , eee 

The discovery of Tom in the water was practically an accident. 

** All’s well that ends well,”’ said the detective, who was known 
as Carlyle, the terror of the confidence men. — ore 

This man Carlyle was a native of the South, aman who was wie 
noted for his courage, coolness, and wonderful personal étréngth; ~) 5 28 
and a new addition to the special detective force, brought in because 
he was personally unknown to the special class of criminals whom : 
he had been selected to run down, and during his experience in . 
New York he had made some excellent captures. ae 

“'Tom,’” he said, ‘you are a game young fellow. You have 
made a friend; ‘you have acted like a hero, and some day you shall 
have the benefit of it.” f 

“Tam very glad, sir, to have won your good opinion; but I fear 
I have not accomplished much.’’ 

‘‘ My boy, you have accomplished a great deal; you have done 
all I desired, and more; and now relate to me all that transpired in. 
the boat-house.”’ ’ 

Tom recounted all that had transpired, and also accurately de-~ a, 
scribed the men whom he kad met there, 

‘““That’s good,”’ said Carle; ‘and now, my boy, for a week or / 
two I want you to lay low. Fred must not see you. I want those 
fellows to think you were drowned.” . 

“All right, sir, just as you say.”’ % 

‘*You’re looking for a position?”’ : “4h 

*< Yea, isir.?? / . 

“Well, here is my address. Come some day and see me; and 
mye think your eye-teeth are well cut, and you can keep out of 
trouble.”’ ‘ 

‘I think T can, sir. By George! I’ve learned as much in a few : 
days as it would take a fellow under ordinary circumstances a life- 
time to learn,.”’ 

“ You’re right; and now, one word more: if you change your 
residence let me know,’’ : ; ; 

“T will, sir.” : 

‘“ Does Fred know where you hang out?” 

MONO BIE. * 

“* Remember and avoid him.” 


** I will, sir,”’ ” ; 

‘ , . 

‘Don’t make any acquaintances; keep to yourself for a month P 
or two, until you see your way clear. And ‘now, my lad, here is “ 
twenty dollars which you have well earned.’’ . 


“Thank you, sir,’’ said Tom, 

“You will hear from me in a few days.” 
All right, sir,’ 
Tom was put on the elevated road. His clothes were pretty well 

squeezed out, and he managed to escape special observation z 
Phe lad reached his lodgings und was soon in his bed 
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m troned out, and later on in the afternoon his appearance did 
‘Ot betray his experience in the water the night afore: 
‘Tom made up his mind to look for a position, and, singularly 
enough, luck favored him, and strange incidents followed. 





CHAPTER IX. 


Trees days passed, and Tom saw nor heard nothing fr 
’ detective; but he had seen a strange paragraph in one eho 
ing papers, and he had a fancy that in a remote manner the article 
dore upen his own startling adventure, 

The article stated that an accident had occurred on the river. 
Three young men were in a boat; the boat was upset or sunk, and 
one of the three young men was drowned; his body had been Tecov- 
ered by a passing schooner before life was wholly extinct, but he 
had died a few minutes after his rescue from the water. 

The article also hinted that there was a suspicion of foul play 
and that the body had not been identified. | ; 

“This account is all very strange,’’ muttered the youth, as he 
read it over. ‘*‘ Hang it!’? he added, ‘‘ the circumstances would 
indicate that it was my adventure; but this schooner business, and 
the death, and non-identification of the body 1 do not understand. 
I reckon the reporter has caught on to a rumor and has made up 
the rest of the story.” 

We will here state that later on the mystery was explained, and 


Tom learned that the detective, Carlyle, was responsible for the: 


statement as it appeared in the paper. 

The detective wanted it to appear that Tom had been drowned, 
so as to lull the thieves into a sense of security, to enable him the 
better to get upon their track and close in on them. 

In the same paper Tom read an advertisement that arrested his 
attention: ©. 


. 


““ WantTep—A smart, active, shrewd lad; a good and rapid pen- 
man; a boy who has no bad habits, and is willing to work hard for 
fair compensation; a lad from the country preferred. Apply,” etc. 


_ “ A ywung lad from the country preferred!’’ soliloquized Tom. 
** Well, I can fill that bill. Iam a good, rapid writer. I am will- 
ing to work, and I am from the country. I reckon I’ll call on that 
man.” 

Tom had become pretty well acquainted with the city, so that he 
could go from place to place without fear of losing his way. 

Indeed, New York is the only large city in the world where a 
stranger can soon learn to go about without fear of being lost. 

Tom found the building down near the Tombs, and ascending a 
natrow pair of stairs to the top floor, he found the number of the 
room where he was to apply. ¥ 
The lad rapped at the door, and a coarse voice from 
out: : 
“Come in!” 

Tom opened the door anqentered a dark, dingy suite of offices. 

There were two rooms, a large office opening into a little cubby- 
hole of a place, and at a desk in the latter room sat a man with a 
marked face and singular figure. 

‘Well, what. do you want?’’ demanded the man at the desk in a 
sharp voice. 

“«T came in answer to an advertisement I saw in the paper.” 

“You think you possess the necessary qualifications?”’ 

**VYes, sir.’ 
are a quick, legible penman?”’ 
es, sir.’” 

“You ain’t afraid of work?” 

**No, sir.’” 

<*« Where are you from?”’ 

‘Tom named his native place. : \ 

“« Got any recommendations?” 

** No, sir.’* Py 5 

“« How in thunder do you expect to get a situation without recom- 

ndations?”’ 
eT oth did not like the man’s appearance, and did not think the 
place would suit him, so he could afford to be independent, and he 


answered: é 
**T am not looking 
New York.” 
A smile broke over the man’s face, 
ally. =h, r. 
x How long have you been in New York? 
** About two weeks.” ; f , é 
“< What have you been doing since your arrival? B 
“ Getting into and out of scrapes most of ee time. ‘ 
"The man’s glance became more concentrated. , 
“~ How ain yon come to make up your mind to settle in New 


York?” 5 

“T ran away from home. me, 

“ And this is your recommendation? 

«* Yes, sir.” tae et cae 

iled, and said: -~ Die 

jer oaeay 508 have been engaged getting in and out of scrapes 
since your arrival in New York? What scrapes have you been 
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for a position in thunder; I’m after a job in 


and he eyed Tom more critic- 


“Well, being a countryman, I’ve had a raid on me.”’ 
‘The man laughed right out. 

“And how did you come ott?” 

+ Ahead every time,” 

o Have ou had any fights?’’ 

“* Yes, sir.”’ 

** Been locked up?”’ 

“* Yeu, wis,” 


“ id yousget ont?” ‘ ” 
“ 1 put the Goorman in my place in the cell and skipped, 


; , 


Fe x a it, 


ving morning be took his clothes to a tailor and had 





The man gazed at Tom in amazement. r / 
“Are you a good liar?”’ 
"ONO, alte” ei 

‘** Well, tell me about your bemg locked up.”’ 

Tom related the adventures attending his first arrival in the city, 
and described his escape from the station-house; his auditor ap- 
peared to enjoy the narrative hugely, as he laughed heartily, and 
when Tom concluded, said: 

“So you want a situation?’’ 

ce Yes, Sirsa? 

““ Would you like to study law?” 

‘* What chance has a young man to make headway?” 

“*T think you would make headway, my lad.”’ 

““ Why do you think so, sir?’ 

“* Because you’ve the right kind of snap in you.”’ 

“7 must earn enough to take care of myself, I’ve no capital.” 

x ane is an indirect question as to what your wages will be?’” 

es, sir,”’ 
__ “I will pay you twelve dollars a month for the first month; and 
if you give satisfaction, I will raise it to sixteen. Within three 
months you may attain to a salary of twenty dollars a month.’’ 

** And do you think I will suit, sir?’’ 

“You might; but you have no recommendations.’’ 

‘“‘T think my candor, sir, ought to serve as a recommendation,” 

The lawyer was thoughtful for a moment, and at length said: 

“‘See here, young man, I will give you a trial.” 

_Tom little dreamed at the moment to what a grave dénouement hig 
flippant conversation with the lawyer was destined to lead. 

‘**You will try me, sir?”’ 

ee pViaga.: 

““ When am I to begin?”’ 

“To-morrow morning.’” 

“All right, sir, I will try it.” 

“What is your name?” 

““Tom Cary.”’ 

““One more word. Do you drink or gamble?” 

Ay Gur SITS Re ‘ 

““Go to church?’’ - 4 

“1 intend to attend church, sir.’’ 

*“ Well, come to-morrow at eight.’’ 


Tom left the lawyer’s office and was walking up Center Street, Bes 
Heturned 


past the Tombs, when he felt a hand on his shoulder. 
and recognized Carlyle. 
‘“Halloo, Tom! What are you doing down this way?” 
.“‘ T’ve just secured a job.”’ 
‘f What at?’’ 
‘‘ With a lawyer, an odd sort of a cove, sir.’ 
‘* What’s his name?”’ “es 
“* Dugan.”’ 


A. shadow fell over the detective’s face, and aftera moment’s — * 


thought, he said: 

“Philo Dugan?” 

‘‘That’s the name on the door, sir.”’ re 

‘* How did you come to go there?” - ue 

‘“T saw an advertisement in the paper.”’ ues 

‘‘ Have you commenced work?” Arn 

‘*T commence to-morrow.”’ ; 

. Again a shadow fell over the detective’s face, and for some mo- — 
ments he appeared lost in deep thought; but at length he said: Z 

‘** You have strange luck.”’ af 

““ How so, sir?’’ 

‘‘T won’t tell you now; but look here, Tom, are you sure of © 
yourself?”’ : 

‘* Whether I’ll suit-him, do you mean?”’ - 

‘“No; can you keep out of trouble?” 

‘* What trouble, sir?” 

*“Mr. Dugan is a pretty smart lawyer.”’ 

The detective put a peculiar emphasis on the word smart. 

“Ts he a bad man, sir?’”’ _ 

‘‘That I can not say; but he’s a keener! ‘Tell me all that passed 
when you applied for the position.”’ 

Tom related all that had occurred, and then the detective laughed 
heartily, and said: 

“You went at him the right way, Tom, to get the job.” 

‘© Well, sir, if I had been anxious to get it, I should not have gone 
to work just as I did.”’ 

‘It may be just the thing, having you in that office; but you must 
keep your eyes and ears open. Mark in your mind all that occurs 
there; note the appearance of every oné that enters, and remember 
all that you hear said.”’ 

‘This is strange advice, sir.’’ 

‘* Well, it’s the only way to learn business ways, Tom.’’ 

** Ah, I see, sir.”’ 

““-You meet me here day after to-morrow. Do not look for mé, 
nor recognize me until I speak to you, Tom. I can’t tell you all; 
but there may be fate in this matter, after all.”’ 

‘* What matter, sir?”’ 

‘Your entering the service of Philo Dugan, 
remember, day after to-morrow.” 

‘* All right, sir; I will be on hand.” 


Good-day, my lad; 





CHAPTER X. 


Upon the following morning Tom entered upon his position with 
his new employer, who gave him the usual directions as to his 
duties as an oftice-boy, and set him later in to copy some legal 
papers. 

Our young farm-hand was an excellent penman, and a very 
rapid writer, and he evidently performed his work to the entire sat- 
isfaction of Mr. Dugan, 

Meantime, the boy had remembered the words of Carlyle, the de- 
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tective, and in a covert manner he studied the face, actions, and 
words of his employer, 3 
Mr, Dugan went over into court during the forenoon, and did not 
return until after one o’clock, and during his absence a gentleman 
called at the office and inquired for him, ; ; 
The inguirer was 8 Man handsomely dressed, evidently a foreign: 
er, and possessed a sinister face, crowned with a crue] and relent- 
less expression. , 
Tom took an instantaneous and unaccountable dislike to the 
man. 
** Where is Mr. Dugan?” 
‘* Gone over to court, sir,”’ 
‘“ Who are you?” 
** His new clerk, sir.” 
‘** Ah, yes; how long have you been here?”’ 
‘This is my first day, sir.”’ 
‘* Ah, let me.see; What is your pay?’’ 
‘‘ Twelve dollars a month,” aed 
** Did you know Mr, Dugan before you came to work for him? 
“*T never saw him until yesterday.”’ 
, ‘* When do you expect Mr. Dugan back?” 
*« About noon, sir.”” : 
A moment the stranger was silent and thoughtful, but at length 
he said: 
“* You're a poor boy?’ 
“‘1’m working for my living,” , 
-.  **Humph! Let me see. Can you keep a secret?’ 
3 - **Tam not a blabber, sir.” : 
“That sounds good, yes, that sounds good; now see here, lad, if 
I say something to you, can I feel assured that you will not repeat 
what I say?’’ Wine 
** You had better wait and make Mr. Dugan your confidant. 
ane ‘*That will not do, See here, you want to make money hon- 
av ently?” 
Be Yes, Rit,’ 
_ “Td like to employ you.”’ 
* *<T’ve just entered Mr. Dugan’s employment.”’ 
_ ‘*You can earn his salary and mine, too, my lad. Can I trust 
oon bat 
 ————s ***‘T am trustworthy, sir.’’ , 
"Ah, that will do; that is all the promise 1 require.’’ 
Tom did not know what to make of the man. | 
“You have not fallen in love with Mr. Dugan yet, young man?”’ 
**T know nothing of him, sir.’’ 
** Well, I’ll tell you: Mr. Dugan is employed to do some business 


a 
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‘Yes, sir. 
‘* He is a stranger to me, practically.’’ 
Bees, SIT, 5 
** Ah, well, I'll tell you. 
** I see, sir.’’ 
“*1’d like to double your pay and have you—”’ 
The man stopped. Mt 
“Do what, sir?’’ demanded Tom. 
“‘ Watch Mr, Dugan and report to 
_ swer. 

Tom answered promptly: 

“* All right, sir.’’ 

The farm-lad had revolved the strange warning of the detective 
in his mind, and he was learning to be quite a sharp chap, prac- 
tically, as he was naturally. : 
er Our young hero was a lad possessed of keen powers of observa- 
é tion, and he possessed also an analytical mind, and he was satis- 


I have not full confidence in him.”’ 


me!’’ came the singular an- 
/ 





fied, to use a common expression, that something was up. He did 
not mean to play false to his employer, and he answered as he did 
merely to draw the visitor out, and then decide upon his own course 
of action. 

“You will enter my service?’’ 


es yet I think I might as well make all the money I can. I 
ee  meed'it,’? 

. *“That’s the way to talk! And now, do not mention my visit 
oy, here this morning. 1 will come here later on and talk with Mr. 
_____ Dugan, and he must not know that you have talked with me, and 


in good time I will give you your instructions.”’ 

** All right, sir; but am I to let him know you called?”’ 

“Yes, Say I called and inquired for him, and say that I will be 
here at two o’clock.”’ 

The visitor left the office, and Tom set to thinking. 

“Hang it!’ he said, ‘‘ there’s some deviltry going on here. 1 
am satisfied my employer is an unscrupulous man, and that fellow 
who just left here is a’ scoundrel—a rich one, too, | take it, and he 
is up to some game. Well, well, I've my instructions from a man 
whom I know to be honest, and, by ginger! I’ll keep my eyes and 
ears open!’’ 

At one o’clock Mr. Dugan returned, and his first question was: 

** Did any one call, Tom?”’ 

“Yes, sir; a gentleman was here about eleven.”’ 

** Did he leave his name?”’ 

ING. SIr,?’ 

“* You must always get the name of a caller, Tom.’’ 

“1 will in future, sir.’’ 

** Describe the visitor,’’ 

Tom did so accurately.’’ 

** Ah, it was Brinsmaid,”’ 
would come again, Tom?’’ 

os Mr. Brinsmaid said he would call about two o'clock.” 

Phe lawyer looked at Tom sharply, and said: 

“You told me he did not leave his name.’’ 

‘You just named him, sir,”’ 

"’ Oh, yes; I had forgotten; you have quick ears, 
ber that,’’ mentally observed the lawyer. 


muttered Mr. Dugan. ‘‘ Did he say he 


I will remem- 


Carlyle. * 
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Las : 
At two o'clock Mr. Brinsmaid called, and after. the two gentle- 
men had exchanged salutations, our hero’s employer said: 

‘Tom, you can go and get some lunch,”’ 

Tom picked up his hat and left the office. 

He returned in about half an hour and heard loud talking in the 
office, and concluded not to go in, but after a few moments the 
door opened and Mr. Brinsmaid came forth. ; 

He saw Tom, made a cautionary movement, and motioned the 
lad to follow him, 5 

Tom followed the man to the foot of the stairs, when Mr, Brins- 
maid said: 

‘7 must see you to-night, my lad.”’ 

‘* All right, sir. Where shall I come?”’ 

‘‘Be in front of the Fifth Avenue Hotel at nine o’clock to- 
night.” 

‘* All right, sir.’’ ; ; 

Mr. Brinsmaid went away and Tom returned to the office. He : 
saw at a glance that his employer had been greatly excited, and he 
was muttering to himself at the moment our hero entered the office, 
while at the same time he was affanging some papers. ; 

One of the papers fell to the floor; the lawyer did not pick it up, 
and Tom, seeing that it was an. envelope, concluded it was an” 1.34 
empty one, and did not call Mr, Dugan’s attention to his omission. + am 

A few moments later the lawyer left the office, and left word 
with Tom to brush up before he left, and be on hand the next ; 
morning at the usual hour. : > 

5 Will you return, sir, this afternoon?’’ 3 


‘ 


‘ 
are” 


‘‘ How late shall I remain here?”’ f 
“* Until four o’clock.’”’ j 
Mr. Dugan went out, and Tom set to cleaning up the office. ae 
He picked up the envelope that had fallen to the floor, and dis- p 
covered ma there was a letter inside. The lad drew forth the note, , ‘ 
and read;. i 


“Dear Ducan—I rely upon you to see that I am neither robbed 

nor murdered, om . 
‘* Yours, J. A. DrayTon.” ' 

The note was addressed to Dugan, and the word murdered was 
underscored. 

Tom placed the Jetter in an unlocked drawer, and completed his 
work, and half an hour later left the office. 

That same evening the boy started out for a stroll, intending at a 
later hour to be on hand to keep his appointment with Mr. Brins- 
maid. ; t 

He had gone but a few steps from his lodging-house when he met 


‘‘Halloo, Tom! I was just going to see you.” ps 

‘* Well, here I am, sir.”’ 

‘* Yes. How do you like your new place?”’ 4 

‘* A queer place, sir.”’ on 

‘** How so?”’ 3 ater, 

*‘ Vye been employed at double salary to watch my employer.’’ 

The detective stared, and ejaculated: 

‘“ What do you mean, lad?” 

Tom related the circumstances attending the visits of Mr. Brins- 
maid to the office, and when he had concluded, Carlyle said: 

‘‘ Well, this beats Old Harry! Tom, you’re in luck! You 
couldn’t have acted better if you had been under full instructions. 
You’ll make your fortune, lad,”’ 

‘““That’s what I’m after,” . 

‘Where are you to meet Brinsmaid?” . fi 

Tom named the place, 
fumes Keep your appointment, and remember all that 
you. ; 

Tom told about the letter he had found, and a shadow passed 
over the detective’s face, but he made no comment. 

e Let me see, You are to meet Brinsmaid at nine o’clock?”’ 

es, sir,’’ 

“What do you think of the man?’ 
, ** He is bad.”’ 

‘* What do you think of Dugan?” 

“** He is bad.’’ 
“You are a lad of quick discernment. And now, Tom when 
you leave Brinsmaid, come here and meet me.’’ 

‘*Tll be here!” 

** What is your estimate of me, Tom?” 

“ I think you're an honest man."’. 

** Good! And now, Tom, let me tell you: 
you an actor in a very important life-drama, 
good and make a fortune.’” 

<< es agreeable prospects, sir.’ ; 

‘* Yes, it is an extraordinary thing that a lad of your parts should 
have drifted right into this niche. § j 
Spas you are all right.” Fo), = Faee ah oe eee re 
‘ 1e detective went away, and Tom contin i x, i 
ing sense thoughts and fancies, and at the appolital ioe kane 
i in front of the Fifth Avenue Hotel, prepared to meet his 

Tom walked up and down in front of the hotel for some time 


when he felt a touch upon his arm ine ‘ 
‘idl p , and turning, beheld Mr, Brins- 


“You are here?’”’ 

<2 OBiBIT. 5 

S We will take a walk.” 

T he two started down Twenty-third Street, 
What is your name?” 

“Tom Cary ?”’ 

‘You've been a 

** Sirl’”’ 


the man tells. 


accident has made 
You may do much 





nee 


ea si 


, fii» 
Ce ee 


pretty hard boy in your ti ; 
ejaculated our hero, =~ : ne 


























































































a! never mind, call it what 
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ee eee 


Me 2 
“Oh, you needn't ‘sir* me. I know what I am talking about: 
ML ATE A hard nut, or you would not be working for that Sean 
* Ido not know that Mr, Dugan is a scamp,” 
Oh, nO, you are very innocent; but that is neither he 
there; you'd like to make some money onestly ?” 

“ =~ sir."* , 3 

* Listen to me, Iam about to intrust a secre , if y 
betray me I'l] kill you!”’ Re Ree 

** Rill me, sir? “You do not mean that?” 

The man drew a revolver, showed it to Tom 
Sat = i ear, ang pa 

** Yes, Ido mean what I say. 1°11 kill you i , % 

r. ser on 1 do not wish rs for 9ol rte Recied 

* Yes, you do wish to work for me; and if you ¢ c 
ee ri pay; you wy ene and fifty dollars.” eae 
his time Tom had his instructions, and knew j 

os aie we you = me to do, sir?”’ reer hie 

“Tl tell you. Dugan is a rogue! He is ! 
taken advantage of my confidence in him! He had robbed Re 

““ Why do you not have him arrested, sir?’’ mcs 

“Simply because he has robbed me in such a slick manner J can 
not prove it.”” ; 

Z se I ee “ 

“ Now, then, Tom Cary, you can aid me to get my ow 
~ on at the same time earn two hundred and fitty dollave Honestly” 
amarich man. Dugan has had charge of some property for me 
and I intrusted to him some papers, He has never returned them. 
He claims he has lost them, but I know he tells me a falsehood. 
And now I want you to aid me in recovering those papers!” 

“* How can I aid you, sir?”’ 

“You can pretend to be very simple and innocent. You can 
win Mr. Dugan’s confidence and watch him, and see just where he 
Keeps his private papers, and at the proper time you can quietly 

_ take possession of them.’’ 

“Steal them, sir?’’ 

** No, sir; I would never ask any one to’steal for me. I mean 
you can secure them and restore them to their rightful owner.’’ 

** How do I know you are the rightful owner?”’ 

“* Because I tell you I am,”’ 

“* That is no proof.”’ - 

“ Ah, you are getting to be quite a lawyer already, I see; but 

ou please. I want those papers, and I 
must have them; and I will pay you two hundred and fifty dollars 


re nor 


; indeed, shoved it 


é 


__ reward for restoring them to me.”’ 


“ What papers are they?”’ 

— “*T will tell you later on; and now will you aid me?” | 

“I will think it over, sir.” : 

_* **'That won’t do; and now mark my words: you are only a boy, 

_ but I have seen fit to make a confidant of you, and if you betray 
me I willdo you harm.” ; 

—** You must not threaten me, sir.’’ 

Brinsmaid became conciliatory. . 

“This is a simple matter, lad, and you will make a friend for 
life. Iama rich man; Dugan isa poor, penniless devil. Whom 
wilJl you serve?” 

“So I’m servi 
The man laughed, and answered: 
_“* Yes, you are.”’ 
“Tf he is a devil, I’d rather serve you.” 
_ “ Boy, you are smarter than I thought. 
useful to me, and if you do, your fortune is made. 
take the job?”’ 
‘**T’ll find out what you desire.” 
“* Well?”’ 
““ Then I may report. 
“'That will do; and 
here is twenty dollars.” : 
Tom took the money for reasons we will explain as our narrative 
progresses, and agreed to meet Mr. Brinsmaid on the following 


evening, and report progress. 


As stated, Tom had received instructions just how toact. The 
lad had learned that his friend Carlyle had some interest in the two 


4 


ng the devil now, eh?” 


You may become very 
Well, will you 


” 


to show you that I mean to treat you well, 


men, Dugan and Brinsmaid, and he had learned, further, that some 
scheme was in progress. : 
The lad had per een on to the real game, but he felt he could 
trust himself to steer straight. 
The lad’s thoughts were strange enough as he walked back to 
the place where he was to meet the detective. \ 
To think he had not been in New York, at the time, one month, 
and he was full of business; indeed, had become an important 
factor in a great life-drama. , 
He proceeded on his way, and met the detective. 
“ Well, Tom, did you see your man?”’ 
se What did he tell you? 
** What did he tell you?’’ . 
Tom related the sislo conversation verbatim, and the detective 


uttered several expressive exclamations. during the recital, and 
when onr hero had concluded, Carlyle said: 
“Tom, you must secure the papers.”’ 
“ And give them to Mr. Brinsmaid?” 
‘* No; give them to me.” ftir e 
“I thought so!’’ was the bright lad’s rejoinder. 
Carlyle, the detective, smiled, 
“You thought so, eh?’’ he said. 
“ Yes, I did.” 
** What led you to 
“ Well, I 
All riglit; you have 


think 80, my lad?” 

"m getting an idea of this thing.”” | 
already settled a very important question, 

and I want you to carry out Brinsmaid’s instructions, as far as | 


watching Dugan is concerned, and when you make a discovery, do 
not report to him, but to me,” : 
Sad 

al [it 4 


: a 






, ‘ 
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DARING TOM CARY, - 


“All right, sir.” 

‘‘ And now, Tom, I've something else to tell you: 1 am indebted 
to you for a little job I have on hand to-night, and I hope to catch 
the chaps who sought to drown you. I’ve followed up the clews 
you gained for me. I have laid for those chaps, and to-night 
they go upon a raid, and I hope to catch the whole gang dead to 
rights; and if I do I’ll send them up for ten or fifteen years apiece, 
dead sure! and it’s through you I got on to them so soon.”’ 

“I’m glad to have been ob assistance to you, sir.”” 

“'That’s all right; and now you lay for Dugan, and you may 
accomplish more important work than you expect; indeed, your 
advent in New York appears most providential; you appear to run 
into the right channeis like a ferret chasing rats through the parti- 
tions of a house. When are you to see Brinsmaid again?’ 

“* To-morrow night.” 

The detective gave the youth some instructions, and the two part- 
ed, agreeing to meet at the same place upon the following night 
subsequent to Tom’s meeting with Brinsmaid. 

There was one remarkable aspect to the affair as it stood: Tom 
had not’asked any questions. 

He was prepared to wait for information or find out for himself. 





CHAPTER XI. 
Tom sauntered on down the Bowery, and a bare footed girl came 
toward him with extended palm. The girl was about thirteen. 
Her face was clean, but her clothing was miserable, : 
She had lovely eyes and delicate features, and the lad’s heart was 
touched, He dropped a quarter in her hand and walked away, and + 
the next moment heard a low cry, and the little girl came running 
along and seized hold of his arm, : 
‘* Let me walk with you a little way?’’ she said. 
are honest and kind.’’ s 
Tom was mad. His suspicions were at once aroused. He re- 
membered his previous experience, when a supposed object of suf- 
fering had told him a harrowing tale that caused the tearstostart = 
from his ready eyes, and while he wept she had robbed him. WRN 
When the innocent-faced girl came and caught hold of his arm — 
he made up his mind that it-was another game, and he was mad, 
indeed, the lad ceased to take any stock in innocent faces. Bi 
He shook the girl off, and told he1 to go about her business. mo . 
‘Just let me walk with you to the corner,”’ said the girl, in s 
pleading voice. Ae 
Tom’ i 


““T know you 













7 
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™“. 
§ suspicions were more and more aroused, and ‘he rndel 
shook the gir] off, and as he did so he caught a glimpse 0 
on which appeared an expression of agony and terror. ' 

‘* Ah, they all play it so well,’’ muttered the farm-lad, and he 
hurried on, but a moment later he turned to look round, and he 
saw the girl struggling in the grasp of a rough-looking man, 

‘*I wonder if it’s a game?’’ muttered the lad. i 

It chanced no one was near at the moment. Heran back, and 
arrived just as the man was hurrying the girl into a carriage. ae 

Tom, on the instant, decided that all was not right; asecond sus) 
picion entered his mind. Cie gaia 

He ran forward and dealt the man a staggering blow on the tem- 
ple; the fellow reeled over and fell, releasing his hold on the girl, 
when the latter shot away like the wind, and Tom also started and 
ran like a deer as he saw a policeman hastening down the street. 

The adyenture occurred near our hero’s lodgings, and he darted 
into the hotel and hastened upstairs to his room. a 

That night the boy had strange dreams, and in all his dreams the 
face of the little street wande1er appeared to him. Ata 

In the morning he appeared at the office and discovered thatsome 
one had been in there overnight. . 

He said nothing, but put things in order and awaited the arrival 
of his employer. 

In due time Mr. Dugan appeared at the office, and Tom kept his ° 
own counsel. : afore) ¥ 

He said nothing about, his suspicion that some one had been in. 
the office after his departure the previous night. P 

Mr, Dugan had little to say, and at the usual time went over to 
court, 

Tne day passed without unusual incident, and at the same hour 
as upon the previous day, Tom closed the office and proceeded to 
his lodgings; but betore going he set a little trap. 

He had caught many a rabbit in his time, and knew well how to, 
set traps; but the trap he set in the office was not a rabbit-trap, but: See 
a little device of another description entirely. : - 

Tom met Mr. Brinsmaid, and reported that he had not tumbled 7 
to anything up to that time. : ‘ 

Mr. Brinsmaid gave Tom a certain address, and told him to com~ Ae 
municate with him, and Tom returned to meet his friend Carlyle. 

‘“ Well, Tom, what have you to report?” 

‘‘T saw Brinsmaid.”’ 

‘‘Had you any news for him?”’ 

‘No; but I’ve a little item for you.” , 

‘* Let’s hear it.”’ 

Tom told of the fact that some one had been in Dugan's office 
overnight. 

‘« How do you know, my lad?”’ 

Tom related several little facts which led him to the conclusion, 
and the detective opened his eyes wide, and exclaimed: 

‘Well, this gets me! Why, boy, you’re a born detective!”’ 
‘«T’ve eyes about me, sir,”’ 

‘‘T should say you had, And now, Tom, look sharp, and learn 
this occurs again.”’ 

‘T’ve set a trap, sir,”’ 

“You have?” 

** Yes, sir.”’ 

‘* Well, you are a wonder indeed, 
i WOR BIkia 


So you've set a trap?” 
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. The book-case was set against the wall, shutting In a rece 
where, upon some former occasion, a door had been, and the rece BY 
formed a most excellent place for Tom to secretly ensconce himeclf, 
‘T’]] solve this mystery,’’ he said, ‘‘ or go to jail! 
The lad went out and got his lunch, es 7 moe and si 4 
. Ise will you i rae oliéeman’s baton, and returned to the office with the remark: 
% eae one ere Pe I'll see this through, and with this stick, if need comes, I can 
2 ‘en Mr. Dugan?” raise Old Harry!”’ 
1 No sir.” Shae It was six a clbek when Tom entered the office, a“ ja dee sotee 
nx i i i i ements were not observed, 
ae » lad, I believe you would run along all right without | so he had watched to see that his movemen 
pole atte do not appear to need instructions. You're right; The lad felt that something was going to happen, and after he 








is 


** For what purpose? 
“Po discover in the morning whether or not any one enters the 
office to-night.”’ a 
- ** And suppose you learn some one has been there? 
“Tl let you know.” 




















i - i away iv his hiding-place, he muttered: 
you must not inform any one but me. had stowed himself away in his ! 0 
ee All right sit. Sha npw how about Fred and his pals?”’ Well, there’s something in the air. I feel it! 4 an, 
“Tye got em all. Got ’em dead to rights, They’ll all go up.” Tom had arranged so he could see whal was going on in the 
ae : = j : ” room. . , 
“ ge Lhe Ie Se Cre He had been fully three hours in Bi nea eee i hears - 
‘ 1 for his lodgings. All the time his mind was running | the office door open, a candle was lighted, an 1e intruder ad- a 
on the fair litle face he pad acer the evening before, vanced ane Hh: ofl-room, a view of which Tom command- . 
tioned his adventure to his friend Carlyle, and | ed from his hiding-place. ; a they a4 
ae ia EDpaRof meeting the girl once more. 2 ‘* Well, L’Il be shot!’’ he muttered, as he recognized in the in- : ie 
- He reached his lodgings, however, without having met the girl, | truder Mr. Dugan, “‘ By George!”’ he said to himself, ‘‘ I’ve made | ¥ 
: and returned to his bed with the remark: a fool of myself! I might have known! Here Tam cooped up, for % 
+ ‘Hang it! I wish I had not shook her off so roughly! I begin | old Satan knows how long, and all for nothing! j . 
- to think that it was a real case of suftering—no swindle!” Alas! Tom did not know it was fate after all that led him to 
as Upon the following morning Tom rose and proceeded to! the | hide behind the book-rack. | ‘ 
, office, and examined his trap. Some one had been there overnight. Mr. Dugan sat down at his desk, and began talking aloud. : 
sei ‘* Well,’’ muttered the youth, “‘ the next thing is to find out who He said: ; , , ‘a 
comes here like a ghost.’’ “* Well, well, I am decided upon my course! Satan, get behind > 
a ¢ —_—— me! The temptation is great, my need is greater, but I'll pe ee a 
; rogue! I have become almost a rogue already; my necessities have 
ene AtvEn me to do things from which my soul recoiled, and I know I * 
Mr. DuGan appeared the third morning at his usual time, and, | am looked upon as a professional shyster. Possibly I am, but 1’m a 


as on previous days, at eleven o’clock went over to the court. | not a rogue at heart. I’m not an assassin, and I will not be tempt- 
Upon the day in question Tom was at his desk writing, when there | ed, and if I could only find the girl, justice should be done. To 


i came a knock at the door. think that I ever seriously listened to the suggestion of that coward er 
caer ‘“ Come in,’’ said Tom. Brinsmaid! Well, well! Ill let him know that he can net use me. I 
; The door opened and a pale-faced young man entered the office, | I’ll teach him that there is one lawyer who will not sell his soul for 
and as Tom’s eyes fell upon the visitor he gave a start, and a chill | gold.”’ ' ) ab: 
ae) went through his heart.$ Tom overheard every word of the lawyer’s soliloquy, and he was 
___ The visitor gazed around in a furtive manner, and in a low voice | delighted. The lad was glad to learn that his employer was, after 
asked: all, an honest man at heart. : ‘ 
“Is Mr. Dugan here?” The lawyer sat for a long time lost in thought, and finally arose 
ENG, Gir? i J ; and went to a private drawer in his desk and drew forth a paper, | 4 
“Where is he?” are S He read over the document, and then rising from his chair, ae 
é ** Over at court.’ stepped to the fire-place in the office: He studied the place awhile == 
F The young mad remained silent a moment, and then asked: and then removed a brick, disclosing an aperture, and drew forth a 
““* Do you expect Mr. Dugan in soon?’’ - | bundle of papers. ' ae’ 
“‘ About one o’clock.” =. “ This,”? he muttered, ‘‘is hardly a safe place to keep these pre- 
The young man started to go away, when Tom asked: cious papers; but I will soon have the copy completed, and then I 
~“* Will.you leave your name?” ~ will carry it away and place it where it will be safer.”’ ; 
“No; I will call again.”’ “By George!” thought Tom, ‘‘I’ve struck, I’ve found outthe 
_ “‘ Mr, Dugan always. prefers that gentlemen should leave their | secret! I know where the papers are, and I can make two hundred aa 
ames.’” and fifty dollars! Yes, yes, I’m‘all hunky!”’ ‘ 
“JT will call again.”’ ‘ The lawyer opened the roll of papers, and commenced reading j 
“ When?’ one of the documents over, and as he read, he muttered: 
** To-morrow.”’ ‘“‘ Ah, here is a fortune for the child; but where is she? I have 
The young man passed from the room, and Tom ejaculated: heid on to her estate in the midst of threats and temptations, and I 
“* Well, I'll be hanged! What does all this mean?’’ will hold on to it until she is found alive, or proved to be dead; and 
The incident that had caused Tom to start when he first beheld | then the other provisions of the will are in force.’’ 
the young man was the fact that the young man’s face was almost Tom lay Jow, watching and listening. ‘ rs 
an exact counterpart of the pale face that had looked into Tom’s The lad’s opinion of Mr. Dugan had changed, and he was think- 
the night when he had shaken the beggar-girl from his arm. ing over in his mind how he should act in the face of his wonder- 
““ Hang it!’ he said, ‘“* it must be her brother, and he was dressed | ful discovery. : 
like a gentleman, and she was a miserable beggar! I’ll find that He was still thinking the matter over, when he heard a slight 4 
girl,’ added Tom, after a moment. ‘‘ This is a little mystery of | noise. f 
my own that 1 am bound to work up.”’ He glanced in another direction, and a sight met his gaze that 
Meantime, Tom had watched Mr. Dugan closely. He had con- | caused his heart to stand still and his hair to rise on end. - 
cluded the man was a skinner, and yet he had not seen anything A second party’had entered the room, and as Tom gazed, his - 
to justify the suspicion. The fellow Brinsmaid had pronounced | glance fell upon one of the most villainous faces he had ever beheld 
~ Dugan a rascal, and from that moment Tom had been led to think during his whole life. j : 
that there was a possibility that his employer was an honest man. If ever he had seen the face of a murderer, he was gazing on one 
At one o’clock Mr. Dugan entered the office. at that moment. we 
h Has any one been here, Tom?” The intruder had sneaked into the room. Tom knew that Mr. 
cS a Yes, sir, a young man. i$ : Dugan was slightly deaf, and the latter fact must have been known 
e i¢ Did he leave his name? to the satanic-faced fellow who, on tiptoe, was stealing toward the 
; a No, sir. ~ e spot where the lawyer sat. 
cee I told you always to get the names of visitors, _ The latter was busily engaged in reading a paper, seemingly a 
é T asked him his name, ff closely written legal document, and he was unaware of the near ap- 
\ ‘’ And he refused to give it?” proach of the nocturnal intruder. ‘ 
r heat ie aphaathan : ars eer eae aes ie Meee nah discovery—the man 
sc s arance, sarrie f K y 
Tom described the appearance of the visitor, and Mr. Dugan | beyond ait questiog: aa Sera ae AUetaa \ 
pire: in an under-tone: A moment passed—a moment of awful suspense, The man ap- 
rayton! roached nearer and nearer to the lawye ? , ie 
“Aha! I thought so,’ mentally exclaimed Tom; bit his lips ieese for the moment to decide upon his ene van tine 


It was the most 


were mute, terrible experience of his whole life; his own nearness to death 


Ty reer > wa ve Nn 9)? : s 
. _ as he W tp oa ae lom? % when the thieves sought to drown him was as nothing compared to 
‘ rh e , Be ' or gentleman, © the horror ofAhe moment. There crept onward a man with a dag- 
/ > SF > w . 2 y 7 a i ace ¢ rj i li ic j 
, A id he said he would come again’ ger, his face aglow with fiendish purpose, and his intention a coke 
c xen, sir, blooded murder, 
1en? 


: 
The 7 er forward, and at length stood directly over the 
‘ awyer, his Knife was raised aloft, and Tom was } 

If he does come to-morrow, Tom, you ask him to wait, and | horror of the situation was too great for his diervokt aaate a 
you come over to court and call me.” “| paralyzed and appalled 2 aah 


“Twill, str.*’ H i d 

4 ; : ad the Assassin at that moment! st aK e ow e ia 
o val »c , “LY ry , 2 ae “4 : ; i ne k 

During the rest of the day Tom kept up considerable of a | would have been powerless tu interfere Stat oon 


“* 'Po-morrow,’’ 


thinking. He had made up his ‘mind to learn who the party could He was wedged it i 
k ) , » Was wedged in be bie 
be who entered the office every night. : his hand, and could Diataly tacaee aie § SCS ne one 
Ea rom waited until Mr. Dugan departed for the night, when he In instant and the spell was brok Tor Enger 
. began rummaging around, and at length arranged quite a neat hid- | him. It was the mur le >} h aoa BN Ce emer RO F 
ing-place behind an old rack of books, The was. ding’ oven’ hie Rte eaee 


man was standing over his intended victim with bis Knife 
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sake; he said ina husky voice: 
, ove or kK, and you are a dead man!” 

As it ry Mr, Dugan was a man of nerve and courage, but 
" : _ * ve match for the powerful assassin; besides, he 
| fives _ hayes te abn unarmed, and at a decided disad vantage 
__ The lawyer turned his head and 
sin, and in a calm voice said: 
“Why are you here? What do you seek?"’ 
“The will or your life!’’ 


ae eS. 8 
— former you can not have; the latter it is useless for you to 


aa 
looked up at his would-be assas- 
* 


‘ 


~ 


“TF must have the will or your life!” 
Ne ners Tt will not avail you to take my life!’’ 
__ **T Know nothing about that. [have my orders.” 
“* From whom?”’ 
“No matter. I have my orders.” 
“And your orders are to murder me or get the will?” 
. a es,” 
__ “* My friend, the will is not here; I can not surrender it. 1 feared 
X just such a contingency as Is now presented. Kill me, and the will 
an never be produced! 
_ “Kill you, and the will can never be produced?”’ 
man. “* You are sure?’’ 
_ Mr, Dugan evidently discovered he had made a mistake and cre- 
ated an absolute purpose for his murder, and he said: ~ 
on * You do not understand me. The will can never be produced 
_ by you, and my murder would prove a fruitless device. 
_ ment is in the hands of those who know what to do with it in case 
= of my death.”” 
_-_ A moment the assassin appeared to be lost in thought; but at 


__ Tength he said: ; 
“JT do not believe you.”’ 
ea we Think as you chonse.’’ 
___ ** Will you surrender the document?’’ 
b ae I will not.’’ : 
_ * Listen: do so, or I will 
to my employer.”’ : 
“My death will not avail your employer.” 
_ **T believe you lie.”’ 7% 
 **T can not argue that matter with you further.”’ 
_ **T believe you hold the document in your hands.’’ 
"The lawyer was silent. 3 
i “Listen: I will pay you the money for the will, or I will kill 
you. Answer! Will you surrender the document?”’ 
) =n) ean not.’’ 
“© You prefer to die?”’ 
_ **T have answered you.’” 
- ** Consider well.’’ 
_ ** | have considered; you have 
— **T am not here to intimidate you. 
a Fa larranged for that. You are at my mercy, Surrender the 


repeated the 


murder you, and carry all the papers 


my answer,”’ 


oT 
will, or you die.”’ / 
on soa ve answered you.’’: /. . 
5 ** And you invite your own death?” : \ 
‘The lawyer was evidently preparing for a struggle with the as- 
_ sassin, and the latter said: : 
ae No, no; that will not do. You are at 
not save yourself. Surrender or die,”’ fe 
‘The lawyer was silent. 
> ##-One!l”’ 
- The lawyer still remained silent. 
ae T'wo!’’ . - { i 
_ The lawyer did not speak. 
~'Three!’’ pronounced the man, and the knife descended, but it 
did not reach the objective point. The weapon was knocked from 
the scoundrel’s hand, and a second blow felled the assassin to the 


floor.. 


oy 
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my mercy. You can 


fy 
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Co ? aon . , 
Se a ky . 
3 the gleaming weapon did not descend. The man 





The docu- | 


We are alone in this build- | 





oe The lawyer’s life was saved, and Tom Cary stood with his club. 
over the would-be murderer! The latter attempted to move, and 
the powerful lad dealt im a second blow, and he straightened out 
upon the floor stunned. : mys 
Mr. Dugan had risen to his feet and stood aghast; bul regaining 
his voice, exclaimed: 
-“*Tom, you here?”’ 
«* Yes; I am here!”’ 
** You have saved my life.” , 
“‘ IT think the fellow intended to murder you, sir. 
*« How comes it you were here and prepared?” e 
**J will explain at another time, sir. What shall we do with 
that fellow? Will you take my club and hold him to the floor 
_ while 1 run and summon the police?” ‘ 
A moment the lawyer thought, but finally said: 
“Tom, | will not send for the police.”’ 
“You will not send for the police?” 
“What shall we do? Kill him?” 
aew ”% 
oe Sir, I do not understand; the man intended to murder you.” 
“* Yes: he did intend to kill me.” teh 
~* And you will not hand him over to the police. 
oe No.” 
“* Why not, sir?’’ 
_ “ There are reasons why I 
~ This is very strange, sir. A 
> “Yea, Tom; but listen: J see you are a friend; you are a brave, 
le boy. Iwill explain to you afterward; we will let him go. 
shrewd boy. P x ¢ c 
‘Pie man moved again, and Tom raised his club. 
“Hold, Tom! Do not strike!”’ 
he will regain his feet.” 

tes 
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prefer to let him go.” 
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| police. Answer my questions, or I will let you go free and then 
pass the paper to the police, and they will find you.”’ een 
‘What question do you desire me to answer?’’ ‘ 
‘‘ Where is the child?” y 
~ “If Lanswer, what will you do?” 
** Hold the paper.” 
‘* Hold it over me?” 
“6 ny esice t . 
** And when shall it be destroyed?” 
_ “ After your employer has done justice.”’ 
“* You think he has the child?”’ ee 
e6 I do.’’ mM 
“You are mistaken. If he had the child he would mot care 
about the will.’’ 
““ Where is the child?”’ 
**T do not know. He does not know.”’ 
** Are you telling me the truth?” 
‘“‘LTam. The child was stolen from him.” 
“* When?”’ E 
*-T do not know.”’ 
“ He can not find her?” 
ee No.’’ 
‘Does he suspect who stole her?”’ 
ee Yes.’”’ 
SON LO 
“The mother.”’ 
‘The mother?’’ ejaculated the lawyer. 
ce by ag 
‘‘T thought the mother was dead?” j ‘ 
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** Let him. 


We area 
match for him, 


You have the club, | have the knife. 
[ wish to improve our advantage,” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE man attempted to rise to his feet, when the lawyer com- 
manded in a firm voice: 

*“ You scoundrel! lie still!’ 

The man looked, but ceased to move. 

“So you thought I was at your mercy? But you see I was pre- 
pared for you, as I will be every time for both you and your em- 
ployer! Rise to a sitting position.” 

The man obeyed; the big-bodied coward was evidently complete- 
ly cowed. 

“You sought to kill me?’’ 

‘*T only meant to scare you,” said the man. 

‘‘Tt’s false! I had a witness who listened to all you said, who 
saw you attempt to strike the fatal blow. Villain, now you are at 





my mercy!” t. 
‘* Have mercy!’’ the man had the cheek to plead. v 
“We will see. I wish you to sign a paper.”’ t 
**T can not sign any paper.”’ 

“You can not?” 
‘ IN‘: 3 . 
aaene then you go to jail. Tom, sound the alarm for the 

police. 3 

‘* Hold!’’ called the man, cal 


“Ah, I thought you would sign, or to prison you go for twenty 
years! Mark you, I've no grudge against you.”’ 

“If I sign what will you do?” 

** Let you go free.’’ 

““ You promise?’ 

ce i do.’’ 

‘*T will sign.” 

The lawyer sat down at his desk, and drew up a 
held paper and pen to the man, and said: 

‘* Now sign.” 

‘‘T am to go free?”’ 

EP Viesw: 

iS You will not make a charge against me?”’ 

oe oO. , y b 

The man signed. 

““ Now, then, answer me a few questions,”’ 

“*T will not answer any questions.”’ 

““ You will not?”’ f 

“e No.’’ ; 

‘*T know you, Mullane.”’ 

The man started. 

“* Your disguise does not conceal your identity; 
moment you spoke to me. 
questions or—”’ cat 

‘“ You promised if I signed the paper you would let me.go free.’” 
‘*T did; but I did not say J would not hand the paper to the 





cument. 
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: 
¢ I knew you the 
Listen: I have the paper; answer my 


‘*So did he; but he now believes she lives.”’ 

A moment the lawyer was thoughtful, then he said: 

‘Ts this true what you are telling me?” 

‘‘TIt is the truth. And now I have put myself in your hands, I 
will ask a favor.’’ 

‘* Speak.”’ : 

“You will not reveal to my employer the fact that I have ad- 
mitted this much to you?”’ 

‘*T will see.”’ 

‘“Remember, I have spoken to save my life, or save myself from 
going to jail.”’ 

** Why do you permit yourself to be this man’s slave?”’ 

‘‘He holds a power over me greater than you do in the posses- 
sion of that paper.”’ 

** You do not love him?”’ 

‘7 hate him.’’ 

‘You would be free from him?”’ 

**T would.” 

“ And if you were, you would aid the right?” 
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** 1 would,”’ 7 
“ We shail see, Mullane; something may be done. 1 will hold 


your eontidence, but he shall know that you signed the paper.”’ 
~ ** Yes: he can know that; I will tell him myself.” 

“ Bnough; you can go.”’ 

The man rose to his feet and slunk toward the door. 

Tom stood ready in case the man attempted an assault; but he 
did not, and the door closed behind him. 

‘‘Pom, follow him, and see that he goes to the street.”’ 

Tom, club in hand, followed the man. He saw him descend to 
the street and walk off, and then the lad returned. 

‘* He has gone?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

‘* And now, Tom, you must explain.’ 

‘* Explain what, sir?’’ 

‘Your presence here to-night."’ 

‘Twill, sir. I have been in your employ but a few days, but I 
am very observant, and I discovered that when I left the office some 
one appeared here during the time between my closing at night and 
opening in the morning. 1 feared it was a thief, and I determined 
to lay in wait to-night and watch.” 

‘Why did you not report to me?” Fins 

‘Simply because I could not prove that my suspicions were cor- 
rect. 1 intended to prove them and then report to you.”’ 

_ “ You did not suspect it was myself who came here?’’ 
’ “How could I, sir? Why should you come here secretly, sir?”’ 

“That is so. Tom, you area bright lad; but why did you not 
reveal your presence here when you discovered it was me?”’ 

‘7 was afraid to do so, sir,”’ 

oe Why?”’ 

‘You might have, thought that I had come here to steal.” 

‘* Well, your explanation appears all satisfactory, and one thing 


‘« Yes, sir, that man intended to kill you.”’ 

‘* Now, Tom, what do you suspect?” 

Tom remained silent. . 

**Come, you area shrewd lad, a wonderfully shrewd lad. What 
do you suspect?’’ 

“1 suspect, sir, that you are engaged in some will case;. that the 
other parties have tried to buy you off; that they failed, and then 
sought to kill you.”’ 

‘Lad, you are right; and now you must be silent as to what has 
occurred here.’’ 1 

: ‘* Oertainly, sir; I know that.” | 

' .‘*'Tom, I will soon be able to double your pay; and, besides, I 
will some day make you a handsome present. Indeed, you have a 
bright future before you.”’ 

‘“Thank you, sir; and it is but fair to say that when I first came 
here I thought you were a bad man, and I did not intend to remain. 
I am now satisfied you are a good employer.” 

There followed a more extended conversation between Tom and 
his employer, during which the former said: 

‘‘That man who attempted to murder you, I suppose, was em- 
ployed by Mr. Brinsmaid?’’ 

Mr. Dugan gave a start, and inquired: 

‘* What makes you think so?”’ 

‘*T do not like Mr, Brinsmaid’s face. 
_ spsagsin,’? > 

* “id he ever say anything to you?” 

‘* Yes, sir; when he came here he asked particularly where you 
were, and I did not like his manner. I made up my mind that he 
was a rogue.” ' 

‘* Mr. Brinsmaid did not send the man to murder me.”’ 

‘* You are sure, sir?”’ 

4 “* Yes; [am sure.’’ 

’  ** All right,’’ said Tom, 

of Mr. Brinsmaid.”’ 

“* We will talk that matter over later on, Tom. And now we 
will lock up the ottice.”” 

‘* Shall I accompany you to your home, sir?”’ 

“Tam not going home. I shall remain here until morning.” 

‘Shall I remain with you, sir?’’ 

; ‘* No.” 

‘* You are not afraid to remain here?”’ 

‘* Leave with me the knife and the club, and I will be all right. 
And next time, Tom, consult with me before you attempt to carry 
out any little scheme.’’ 

“If I had consulted with you this time, sir, you would have been 
a dead man now.”’ 

‘* That may be so,’’ F 

‘Yes, sir; you would not have had any suspicion; you would 
have told me it was all right, that you knew who came here, and I 
would not have been present to save your life,’’ 

“That is all true, Tom, but in future I desire that you consult 
me.”’ 

“ All right, sir.’’ 

Tom went forth, and was proceeding along the street, when he 
heard a groan. 

He looked about in every direction, but could not see whence the 
moan came, 

A eee paused, and a second time he heard a low moaning 
sound, 

He walked up and down the sidewalk, and glanced down an 
area-way, where, at the bottom of the steps, he espied what ap- 
peared to be a human figure all doubled in a heap. 

Tom descended the steps and his suspicions proved true. A 
woman had fallen down the steps. 

She was poorly dressed—evidently some poor, drunken vagrant 

hut that did not make any difference to Tom. He was a humane 
lad, and he leaned over the poor creature, and asked: 

“ Did you fall down here?’’ 


He looks to me like an 


** Mebbe Iam mistaken in my estimate 


is certain: if you had not been here I should have been murdered,” 


ae Yes. ” 
‘* Are you injured?”’ 

‘*1 do not know how badly.”’ 
‘* Can I assist you to rise?’ 

‘* If you please.’’ 

Tom was amazed, 
was melodious, and her pronunciation that of a lady, and vet her 
apparel—as Tom could discern, even in the darkness under the 
starlight—was miserably poor. 

The lad assisted the woman to rise, and discovered that she had 
been wedged in between the lower step and a cellar-door, 

He led her to the sidewalk, and was amazed to see that, poor and 
miserable as was her dress, she wore a veil. . ; 

‘‘1 do not think I am badly injured. Iam much obliged,’’ said 
the woman. 

‘‘ How did you chance to fall down there, madame?’’ 

Tom had discovered that the woman was as sober as himself. 

‘‘T do not know, but it was because of my being veiled. 1 was 
very tired, and I attempted to lean against what I supposed was a 
rail fence, but it must have been the gate. It yielded, and I fell 
down the steps.’’ 

‘* Are you sure you are not-badly hurt?’’ 

**T do not think J am hurt,”’ 

‘Where do you live, madame?’ 

‘* But a short distance trom here.’’ 

‘* Let me accompany you to your house.”’ 

‘* No, no,’’ answered the woman; and she shuddered. 

Tom’s curiosity was aroused, also hissympathy. <A singular sus- 
picion crossed his mind. He began to think there was something 
mysterious about the woman. He believed she hada history. It 
struck him as very remarkable that a woman so poorly dressed 
should talk with such a cultured accent and in such a rich voice. 


Tom was determined to see her face and Jearn more‘of her his- | 


tory. : ’ 

“You had better let me accompany you to your home; you ap- 
pear very weak. Possibly you are hurt more than you suspect. 
You need not fear me.” 

The woman started to walk away, but she tottered and would 
have fallen. Tom ran to her side and caught her arm. 

‘* See,’’ he said, ‘‘ you are very weak.”’ 

They had advanced under the light of a street lamp, and Tom 
could faintly discern a very pale face under the veil, and he imag- 
ined also that it was a handsome, delicate face. 

‘* Oh, what shall I do?’’ murmured the poor woman. 

“Madame, you can trust me. 1 ama Christian boy. I have 2 
mother, and the dear presence of my mother is always with me. 
At this moment it bids me aid you.”’ 

The woman fixed her eyes from under her veil on Tom’s face 
and after a moment’s fixed glance she said: ~ ; 

‘* You have an honest face.”’ 

‘‘T am an honest Jad, madame.” 

‘*'You appear brave and strong.’’ 

‘“‘T am brave and strong.” wy 

‘* And you have a mother?’’ 

‘* Yes, I have a mother,”’ 

‘‘A widow?” 

7 ih father is dead. My mother is not now a widow.” 

‘““ Where does your mother live?” j 

‘* Far from here.”’ v1 

‘* Boy, I need help.’’ 

bee I will help you. I have some money to spare. 
you,’ 

‘Tt is not money I need at this moment.”? 

‘* What do you need most?’’ 

‘‘ A friend.’’ 

**] will be your friend.*’ 

The woman moved her veil aside. 

Tom had a clear view of her face, and an exclamation of amaze- 
ment fell from his lips, 

The face was pale and thin, but despite its attenuation it was the 
face and features of a beautiful woman. 

‘* Madame, you are sick!”’ 

** Yes, lam sick; and oh, how I have suffered and struggled! 
Now it seems as though I were deserted by my God.” 

‘‘ No, nadame, God has not deserted you. He has sent me to 
aid you. What can I do for you?” 

Tears were streaming down the woman’s face. 

“* Are you willing to aid me?”’ 

6c I am.,’’ 

““ What can you do?’’ 

“* Anything.” 

i No, no; it is too late!’’ the woman moaned, as she stood nery- 
ously tinging her hands, 

** Will you not tell me your trouble?” 

“Yes, I will tell you my trouble.” 

‘Shall I accompany you to your home?” 

‘No, Ican not return my poor home, 
to the river. I can stand it no longer,”’ 

‘* Madame, tell me your story.” 

The woman's eyes brightened, 
lad’s arm, and said: i 

“I willl” 


1 am sorry for 


I must succeed or go 


She convulsively grasped the 


-_— 


R CHAPTER XIV. 
‘* You see,’' she said, ‘I ama lady.’’ 


“y ¥ 
es, madame, I believe you are , i 

» ma @, ieve } ea lady, and I am surprised ¢ 
behold you in this condition,’’ answered Tot es 


This condition!” repeated the woman. “* There is no disgrace 
in My position, I am poor; but I was once rich and surrounded 
with every luxury,”’ 


The poor creature was not drunk; her voice 
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Twili tat ft he 
>; du Snot of the past I will speak. Iam poor now 
and I have been the victim a preat serous. I fear this night a 
— wrong has been done me—yes, a greater wrong than any in 
past, See yonder house?” é 
The woman pointed to a house on the opposite side of the street 
~ Yes, [see that house."’ : 
= ee my yee is in that house,”’ 
* Your child in that house, madame? Why do v ink "a 
“She has been abducted and taken shere,'? Sota 
““ She has been abducted?” 
= ¥en: 
“By whom?” 
*< A vile woman,” 
A weird suspicion flashed through Tom’s mind. 
“Your child is a daughter?’’ 
La wis —. s 
_“ A young girl?”’ 
« A laren child.”’ 
*, ““ And you think she is in that house?”’ 
u” Yes.” 
. “Why do you not go there and demand your child?”’ 
: “I did, and they thrust me from the house.”’ 
. mo do you not appeal to the police?”’ 
a “‘ And did they afford you no satisfaction?” 

** The sergeant sent an officer with me to the house.” 

“* And you did not find your child?’’ 

““T did not.”’ 

- oe the officer make a search?’’ 

sé7 yes.’’ 

“* And did not find the child?’’ 

“ No.” ; 

_ “*Then you must be mistaken."’ 
 “*T am not mistaken. My child, I am convinced, was success- 
fully hidden, and the woman succeeded in convincing the officer 
that I was a crazy woman.” ; 

“* Did you return to the station-house?’’ 

*‘ 1] did, and the sergeant is of the opinion that lam crazy. Oh, 
young sir, to be poor and cultured invites more misery than the 

world dreams of. Yes, yes; they think me mad, and while they do, 
my child will be destroyed!” _— 

e a3 think your child is there?’ _ , 

ee on” 

_ “Madame, will you describe your daughter to me?’’ 

The woman described he: child’s appearance, and Tom ex- 

claimed: 

** Can it be possible!”’ 

“*Can what be possible?’’ 

“* Madame, did your child ever go upon the streets to beg?’’ 
‘‘She did, unbeknown to me. I would rather have starved than 
_ ghe should have begged.”” ‘ 

~ “T think I know your child.”’ . 
1n the description Tom thought he recognized the poor woman’s 
child as the fair-faced beggar-girl whom he had rescued from the 


z 


a carriage.” 

** You think you know her?” 

“< Where did you see herd ) 

“<A child answering her description asked me for help.”’ 

‘“ And were you the young man who rescued her from the ab- 
ductors?’’ : ; 

“J did rescue a poor girl whom some men were seeking to force 
into a carriage.” ; : 

“That was my child! Oh, sir, you can, you will save her 

“ Well, you just bet I’lltry,”’ said Tom. “ And now, madame, 
you are weak and sick; you must go to your home and leave this 
whole matter to me.” ” eee. ‘i 

“1 can not go to my home until I know that my child is saved. 

‘Ts there any particular person whom you suspect as having had 
a hand in her abduction?”’ h ; 

“J will tell you. My child was on the street sweeping the side- 
walks. A lady crossed the street and appeared to be attracted by 
the child’s appearance. She questioned Margy, visited our home, 
and offered to assist us; but the moment I saw the woman’s face I 
was afraid of her.” ¥ 

“* Why were you afraid of her? 

“Her face seemed very familiar to me, and yet I could not recall 
where I had seen her; but I felt a strange instinct of fear, and re- 
fused to accept assistance at her hands.” 

“* Did she ever visit your house again? j 

‘No; but she haunted my child.” 

“Did she speak again to your child? 

** Yes, often.”’ vs 

« Before or since the attempt to abduct her? 


“* Before and since.”’ aN 
- a you suspect she has abducted your child? 


{?? 


“SY og. 4, 

“ And she lives in that house? 
.? “ What reason have you to suspect that she abducted your child 
aes" have returned home at dusk. She has not re- 


ag was to d h 
ee hie would not voluntarily stay away from me. 


“ How did os learn where the woman lived?”’ 
of to me.”’ ‘, 
oe. How aid Margy discover the fact? 


a oe Peet fons The child appeared to have a premonition of 


> 2 evil, 204 she ouce said to me: 


ruffians a few nights previously as they were about forcing her into 


he was oes a the house one day, and saw the. 
1 


A he \ 
‘** Mother, if Lam ever missing, look for me there.” ”’ 
‘*She was to have been home at sundown?” 
aa Yes. ” 
‘*She did not come?’”’ 
“es No ” 


** How lately were you at your house?”’ 
“* Half an hour ago.”’ 
** And you have received no tidings of her?’’ 
ac ” 
0 


‘“* Of one fact you can rest assured: if she is in that house Iwill 
. know it; but you must return home and leave all to me.”’ 

~“T can not return home.’’ 

‘Listen, I must resort to stratagem to learn the truth, You 
will hinder me,”’ 

“Can I trust you?”’ 

‘*‘T once saved your child.’’ 

Von ald") 

‘TI will devote my whole time to finding her.” 

““ Why should you?”’ 

“‘ Because I have a mother.’’ 

** You have indeed an honest face.’’ 

“‘T can accomplish more than you dream.”’ 

““Can I not wait here?”’ 

‘No. You must goto your home. Come; I will go with you.”’ 

““ Mine is a poor home.,’’ 

““Never mind. I havea plan in my mind. You do not suspect 
all I know, nor can I tell you now; but, madame, I feel assured 
that this meeting with you is a most wonderful coincidence, and 
eaten results will come of it. Yes, you must leave all to me.”’ 

will.’ ' 

“Then come, we will go to your home.”’ 

The woman led the way around several squares, and on the way 
Tom said: 

** We may find that your daughter has returned.” 

““ No, she hasn’t returned. She will never come.’’” 

** Yes; I will bring her to you.” 

The woman turned into the hall-way of a miserable tenement- 


house, and led the way upstairs and entered the most miserable 


apartment Tom had ever seen inall his life. 


As the farm-lad’s eyes wandered around, a shudder passed over — 


his frame, To him it seemed simply horrible that any human being 
could exist in such miserable quarters, and when he remembered 
that the woman was delicate and cultured and her daughter a mere 


_ tender child, he wondered the more. 


““ This is your home?’’ he said. 

‘““ This is my home. , Indeed it is a poor place.” , 

“* Madame, you must be very poor.’’ . . 
“Yes; and once I dwelt in a palace. I have descended from 


luxury and splendor to this squalid place.’’ 
‘* What crime could you have committed, madame, to call down - 


such great punishment?’’ 

The woman’s eyes flashed, and she said: 

‘*T committed no crime, but I have been sinned against.”’ 

‘« You must have had a bitter enemy.” ; 

‘“‘T have had a bilter enemy. No woman ever had a more bitter 
one,’ 4 

‘* And your child shared the bitterness of this enmity?”’ 

A strange light shone in the woman’s eyes as she answered in a 
ea voice: park . 

“It may be that [ sinned as concerns my child, but I did not do 
it wittingly. I was not actuated by motives of revenge when I ab- 
ducted my own daughter. No, no; I believed I was saving her; but 
I can not tell if harm has come to her now—it may be that I was 
wrong.”” f 

Tom was not anxious to press the woman to a full recital of her 
troubles at that moment; but he was determined at some futute 
time to hear the whole story. 

“‘ You will remain here’’’ he said. 

‘‘ Yes; and whether you succeed or not you will come to me?” 

““T will.” 

“You must! For, as I live, if my child is not found to-night I 
will go to the mayor of this city! I will stand on the street-corner 
and tell my wrongs! I will visit from house to house and compel 
them to listen to my tale!’’ 

Tom feared the poor woman was really going mad, and said: 

‘You need have no fear, I will find your child,”’ 

‘* You appear contident?”’ 

‘Yes, lam confident, and strange revelations are to pass between 
you and I, madame, later on. And now wait here for me. But 
wait! have you had food?”’ 

‘*T do not need food.” 

“* Answer my question.”’ 

‘Go find my child.” 

‘Let me get you some wine?'’ 

‘‘No. Go find my child!” 

‘* But you are weak from lack of food.”’ 4 

A certain suspicion had run through Tom’s mind. 

‘**Go!”’ she said. 

The young man left the house, found a liquor store open, pur- 
chased'a bottle of wine, and took some crackers from the public 
lunch-dish, and returned to the woman’s quarters, 

“You here! And you have failed?’’ ; 

‘No, madame, I do not mean to fail; but I have brought you 
some wine and crackers, Eat and be hopeful until you see me 
again,”’ 

Tom placed the wine and crackers on the floor—for there was no 
table in the room—and ran out, 

Strange thoughts were passing through the lad’s mind, and he 
was recalling certain startling ineidents and certain conversations 
he had overheard, and connecting them with the poor woman 
whoin he had just left. 
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One fact ‘Tom remembered—a strange, thrilling, startling fact. 

A young man named Drayton had visited the office, and a cer- 
tain singular coincidence had forced itself upon the lad’s attention 
—there was a singular resemblance between the face of the youth 
Drayton and the missing girl whom he had started out to find and 
rescue, 

The young man was walking along lost in deep thought, when 
suddenly he felt himself pushed off the sidewalk. His blood was 
up, and he made at the miserable-looking specimen of humanity 
who had shoved him off, when he was greeted with the familiar 
salutation: 

** Hold on, Tom, my lad!’’ 

**Is that you, Carlyle?”’ 

‘* Yes, boy. And now what are you doing here?”’ 

Tom was a quick thinker, and, for reasons of his own, he deter- 
mined not to tell the whole truth. He did not mean to tell a lie, 
but he did not intend to tell just what he was up to at that moment. 

‘‘T’ve been to the office.”’ 

_ ‘** Pid you discover anything?”’ 

. Bec ee 

i “What?” 

** Mr. Dugan is the ghost.” 

Be ‘' Ah!” 

‘Mr. Dugan is in the habit of going to his office at night.” 
‘“« And did he discover you there?”’ 

‘Yes, sir.”’ 

f ‘“ And what explanation did you make?” 

* “TT told him the truth.” 

“That was right. And what did he say?’ j 

“He said that I was all right, but that [ ought to have informed 
and consulted with him.” 

‘“ That was right also.’ 

‘« What more did he say?”’ 

‘He sent me home.” - 

‘* Will he discharge you?’ 

| ‘‘No, He will raise my salary.” 

.. ‘ Good again.’’ 

_ ‘* Have you any reason to think, sir, that Mr. Dugan is a rogue?”’ 
_ ** Why do you ask?”’ ; 
_ ** Because I believe bim to be an honest man.”’ 

‘* You do?’’ 

‘« Yes,’” . 

_ ** What has led you to the belief?” 
~~ “J was concealed in his office. He did not know I was there, 
and fTieard him commune with himself.’’ ; 

‘“ What did he say?’’ 
_‘** Vi tell you. I think he is engaged in a will case.”’ 

“‘ Well?’ ejaculated the detective. _ . 

. ‘*‘ 1 think some one has been trying to bribe him.’’ 
ty Well?” ; 

‘« He will not accept the bribe. He means to be honest.” 

SG Possibly you are right, my boy. But what more did you 
ather?”’ 4 
, ‘* There appears to be a missing child.’’ 

‘Did he speak of a child?” 

“* He said: » 

“** Tf the child can only be found, justice shall be done, come 
what may. I will die before this wrong shall go on!’ ”’ 

“You overheard all that?’’ ® 

Cay O68, Bite 2 

The detective was thoughtful a moment, but at length he said: 

_ ‘* This is very important, Tom.” 
say G8,. 81. >. 
_ “*Did he mention any names?”’ 

fe No.’’ 

_““And he knew afterward that you must have overheard what 
he said?’’ : 

“eY.08,7? 

“* And what did he say?”’ 

“* He said I must not repeat what I had overheard,”’ 

“‘ And what did you say?”’ 

‘* ] made an evasive answer.”’ 

ae Why?” : 

“ Because I knew I had promised to repeat to you all that oc- 
curred,”’ 

““You are indeed a smart boy. But answer me: how comes it 
you are here? This is not in the direction of your home.” 

__ *‘ [found a poor woman who had fallen down an area-way, and 
I took her to her home.”’ f 

“ And vou are going home?” ; 

** Yes, I expect to, sir.”’ 

Tom again delivered an evasive answer. He did not wish the 
detective to know what he was up to, as he feared Carlyle might 
oppose his little scheme, and the lad was set to carry it through. 

The two separated, and Tom proceeded to the house the woman 
had pointed out to him. 








CHAPTER XY, 

Tom was a bold lad, and only considered the end he had in view 
and did not realize the real risk he ran; did not know that he was 
contemplating a seeming offense against the law—one of the most 
serious offenses on the statute-book, 

He passed through the alley-way of an adjoining house, scaled 
several fences, and made his way to the rear-yard of the house 
where the child was supposed to be a prisoner, 

The lad prowled around examining the rear of the house, and 


watched the windows, little dreaming that if he were discovered he 
would be handed over to the police as a burglar. 

He had been some minutes in the yard when he heard a scream, 
and the voice was tliat of a female in distress, 


“DARING, TOM CARY.) ae 





~ too smart to risk his life unnecessarily. 


. all-extinguished, he was not sure that every one in the house had 


| about. 
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The lad’s heart stood still, The conviction forced itself upon his 
mind that the mother’s suspicions were right.’ The lad discerned 
that the cry was that of a young girl about Margy’s age, and it was = 
a scream of dire distress, ; pg 

The boy listened for a repetition of the cry, but it came not, In- 
stead, he thought he heard loud and angry voices, and afterward 
persuading and soothing tones; and he discerned, also, that the . 
voices appeared to come from the rear room on the third floor of 
the house. 

He stood and listened awhile, and at length all became still and 
all the lights in the house were extinguished. 

‘‘T am going to see who is in that room up on the third floor at 
all hazards,’? muttered Tom. — 

The lad was a natural climber. He could scale the highest trees; 
indeed, as far as climbing was concerned, he was a regular sailor. 

There was a rear piazza to the house, the roof of which was near- 
ly on a level with the 1ear second-story windows, and Tom set to 
climb to the roof of the portico. 

Again he did not stop to consider his danger—indeed his perils 
were many. Besides the danger of an arrest he ran the risk of 
being shot at sight, as a common house-breaker, by any one who 
might discover his presence there on the roof. ia 

The lad succeeded in reaching the roof, and for a moment he lay 
low and listened, and to himself muttered: ah 

‘*So far, so good! And now how am [ to reach the next story?’” 

He stood for some moments calculating his chances, and essayed 
to ascend by the leader, but the latter was too insecure, and he was 


After spending a few moments in close observation, he tried the 
blinds of one of the rooms, It chanced to be the general toilet- 
room. The blinds were easily opened, and, foitunately for the — 
young explorer, the sash had not been fastened, and he raised the 


window. ae ar . 
‘‘ Ah, here we are!”” he muttered, and he slowly and cautiously 
raised the window and stepped into the room. i oA 


‘* So far, so good!’’ he again muttered, and he stood and listened. 7 
He was, indeed, on dangerous ground. Although the lights were __ 


retired. . - 7 
He tried the door, It yielded, and he stepped into the hall, and 
with extreme coolness he removed his shoes. Carrying them with — 
him, he moved along toward the stairs leading to the third floor, 
He reached the latter, and was passing through the third hallwhen 
he heard voices and came to a halt. A moment he listened, and 
discovered that the voices came from the floor below, 

“* Hang it!’ he said, ‘‘I’d like to know what they are talking. 
It may be they are talking about the girl. 1 will take the © 
chances, go down and listen!” ie 
The lad, with a coolness and nerve that were wonderful, descend- 
ed to the second floor and stepped close to the door leading into the 
front room. He peeped through the key-hole and discovered that — 
there was a light dimly burning in the room, and a man and a 
woman there. | — 2 ; 


ewes 
ai 


He heard the woman say: t, nl al : 

. “© You need not fear, it is all right. There will not be much of 
a time made about this disappearance. ’’ . 
‘* Aha!’ thought Tom, ‘*I am in the right house. AndnowI | 
ay learn what these fiends are up to, and I'll beat their game or 


die in the attempt."’ ¥ 7 Mee ee 

~The man said: ~~ hi ; ae 

_ “There will be another search of this house.”” - sis « pes hd = 
‘* It will come too late.”’ a ae 


“‘ How so?” , 

“*T will take the girl away at daylight.” 

‘* Where will you take her?”’ ie ls 

** To Philadelphia, ’’ : ; ‘ =% 

“* Will you communicate with Sanderson?”’ 3 

‘“* Communicate with Sanderson!’’ ejaculated the woman. ‘‘ No, 
no; I will not! I’ve other purposes,”’ : ‘ 

** How about Brinsmaid?”’ 

‘* Well, I’ve beat him, after all.’’ 

‘* How did you chance to discover the girl?” be ue 

“She was sweeping the streets. I recognized her resemblance _ 
to her délicate-faced father; but I was not sure it was she untill 
accompanied her to her home, and the moment my eyes fell upon 
the mother Fknew all was right.” 

‘“* You recognized the mother?” , waa 

“Yes, at a glance,”’ ; ee 

‘‘ Did she not recognize you?” 2: 

‘““No; but 1 think she had an impression that she had seen me 
somewhere, but she did not place me.”’ : 

** You are in luck. : > : 

‘’ Yes. {could get ten thousand for the girl to-morrow.” 

‘“'Take my advice and surrender her.” * . 

‘“ Not I! The will must come to light some day.’’ 

* And when it does?”’ 3 

Sa girl comes into possession of property worth little less than 
a on. ‘ 

‘“ Tf she dies, who gets the property ?”’ 

“* Drayton,”’ i 

** Senior or junior?’ ; gl 

“The boy.’’ 

‘““ Where is Drayton?” 

** He is missing.’ 

*“ What has become of him?” 

“* No one knows.’’ 

“‘ And the boy?” “re 

‘* Well, he is hiding like a fugitive,” 

‘Prom whom?” . 

** Brinsmaid,”’ ’ 


‘‘ And the finding of the girl cuts them all off?” . 


f _ Ls & om * ee 


~ 


. 
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No one knows; but it is suspected that the it.”? 
Do you Know the name of the lawyer?” pero ds 

— “No. I wish I did.” » 

a = “\Why?” 

“Tve got the girl. I could make big terms.”’ 

e Soa you will take the girl to Philadelphia?” 


“* When?” 
“ To-morrow.”’ 
. AS may, Serenata’, 
o, no; I will drug her and carry h a 
“You may be watched.” rae a 
**T have arranged against all that, sir.’’ 
“And when you get her to Philadelphia?’’ 
_ * Thave my plans.”’ 
a 7c are ne plans, Hannah?” 
os ans will give me control il 
be mi y y : g of all the property. It will all 
“*T am on hand just in time,’’ was Tom’s 
he listened to the foregoing conversation. FE ee nae 
The lad began to perceive that in a most singular and remarkable 
manner he had become an important factor in a great life-drama 
He could see that the little beggar-girl, so fair and delicate was 
the one life around which clustered great property possibilities, 


*e ; ” . - 
« Tonge secure all the property?’’ said the man, 


aoa Be 9h 
** Well, I've a plan.” 

‘* What is your plan?”’ nm ; 
ce i will reveal it to you in good time- but I must first get the girl 
away. 
: But you will be traced.” 
— ; “By whom?’’ 
__ ** The: mother.”’ 
; “She! Why, the poor, miserable creature is almost dead now. 
She has not energy enough left to drive a mouse from her feet.”’ 

*“* She had energy enough to go to the police and have this house 
searched.”’ = ee 
_ “* Yes; that amazed me! 
enough to come here.”’ 
’ “That woman, weak as she is, will make a great time.’’ 
_ ** Bah! She has no money, and she will be looked upon asa 
 erazy woman.’’ 
"There is one contingency you overlook.” 


; 


I do not understand how she knew 





ere What js it?*” . 3 

_ ** Phe woman will give publicity to the case.’’ 

_ ** No one will believe her story; she is too miserable. 

. the shock may kill her.” ‘ 

You can not tell. But there are those who will believe her 

_story.”” , . 
ae Who?” ] 
‘* Sanderson and Brinsmaid and the lawyer who has the will.’’ 

‘Tom was peeping through the key-hole. He could see the wom- 

-_ an’s face, and he observed that she turned pale. 

‘‘7T did not think of that,’’ she murmured, in a low tone. 

“No. You women do not think. If you want to get away with 
this thing you must silence the mother.”’ . a 

‘You are right What shall I do?” 

“‘T’ve nothing to suggest; but remember that the other parties 
will advance ail the money, and they will, under the mother’s 
directions, identify you, and they will trace you up.” 

The woman appeared thoughtful. 

: “* Something must be done,” said the man. 

= ‘Yes; and 1 know what I will do, and you must aid me. Let 
_® us settle the mother, and all will be right.’’ 
“Can I aid you?” 

‘* You can.”’ 


ae How?’’ i ’ f d 
‘J will tell you. To-morrow morning at daylight we will send 


a message to the mother that the child is found. You will pretend 
to be a policeman, and go and offer to take the mother in a carriage 
to the station to identify her daughter. Once in the carriage, you 
can gag her and drive to L——. We will put the woman under 
the charge of the doctor, and all will be safe.” 

“You are a wonderful woman. Your brain is fertile. 1 never 
would have thought of that scheme.” ‘ : 

** Jt is a good one.”’ 

oe Yes.”’ 

* It can be carried out.” ; 

“Yes. And how much am I to receive?’ 

7 undred dollars.” , p 

. While Lam taking the mother to L—, you will go to Phila- 
delphia?”’ . 

** You can manage your part? 


“‘ Rasy enough.”’ : 
fe Then go a and make your arrangements to start in at day- 


; , ad 
nd a message to the mother, and follow with a carriage, 
Mee one gave the man minute directions as to the mother’s 
address, and Tom made up his mind it was time to get out of the 
way if he did not wish to be discovered, 


Indeed, 


* 
, 


as 


it 
j 
~ 





CHAPTER XVI. 
i 2 secured all the points in 
: ad indeed done well. He had secured a 
cet coneteony, and he determined to balk the game. 
Hie first move would be to remove the girl, whom he was satis- 


fied he room above. He would then take moth- 
“ge aad do ee io ise, of safety, and he had not much time to 


gan i a 
a ee : e 
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Yes, it the will is ever found,” ure ES 
_ ™ Who has the will?” 
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He was a brave and determined lad, and as a Jast resource could 
at least give away all the information he had obtained. 

Tom stole away from the door and moved up the stairs, and he 
was not a moment too soon, as the door opened in the lower hal} 
and the man came forth, apd he heard the woman say: 

‘Tf you succeed you skal Yeceive two hundred dollars.’’ 

‘J. will succeed, never fear.’’, 

“* Well, well!’ thought Tom. ‘‘ Now I must act.'’ 

He heard the man descend the stairs and pass out into the street, Me i 
and the woman return to her room. 

The lad went to the door and listened. Not a sound came from 
the room where he believed the, girl to be. He tried the door. It 
was locked. He stood for a moment and considered what he 
should do. 

An idea struck him. He went to the front room. It was unoc- 
cupied and the door was open. He took the key and tried it care- 
fully in the lock of the rear room, but it would not work. 

““I am not beat yet,’’ he muttered, and he went to the front room 
and for a moment considered the situation, He struck a match 
and looked around. + 

There was a passage-way between the two rooms, and the key of 
one of the doors was in the lock. 

““Aha!’’ he muttered. ‘‘ Here I have it!” 


_ He withdrew the key and tried it in the door that opened directly 
into the other room, Eureka! It wasall right! The door opened 
and he was in the room, 

A moment he stood and listened. Nota sound broke the still- 
ness. He was able to discern that there was a bed (in the room. 
He approached the bed and again listened, and still not a sound 
broke the stillness. 

‘“She must be there,’’ he muttered, ‘‘and I only wish I had a 
dark-lantern, I dare not strike a light. She may scream.,’’. 

He approached closer to the bed, stood over it and cautiously 
pur forth his hand, and it rested upon the outlines of a human ‘ 
orm. p vag 

The lad was in a perilous position. If it were not the girl, he ‘ae 
was lost. The party, whoever it might be, would give thé alarm — Ny 
and he would surely be caught. : yi 

‘* Who is here?”’ he whispered, 

There came no answer. 

‘* Hang it!’’ said he. ‘‘ What can the matter be?’’ 

He bent over the sleeper. There was some one there, but he: fe = 
could not hear any breathing, and a cold chill crept over_his frame. z = 
as the suspicion flashed through his mind that possibly t ao 
girl had died of terror. mot 

He stood a moment considering what he should do, and at length 
determined to risk the lighting of a match. ’ ; 

It was a risky undertaking; but time was passing. Helighted 
the match, glanced at the bed, and the mystery was fully explained. 

During the brief moment that the match burned a terrible sight — oe 
met Tom’s gaze—indeed, the myste1y was explained. There Was... oa 


—~ 


no danger of an outcry from the occupant of the bed, ae 
The light went out and Tom was once more in darkness; but he ‘| 
determined to brave all chances. He saw that there wasagas- 
bracket in the room. He lighted the gas and let it burn very low, 
but enough light was shed dimly throughout the room for him to Sm 
operate. : © 
There the girl lay upon the bed silent and Helpless, her eyes burn- isk 
ing with agony, gazing toward the wall and set with terror, i 
Poor Margy! She had been bound and gagged. On 
Tom went close to her and whispered: ; ; , =a 
‘If you hear, close your eyes.”’ ond 
The girl closed her eyes. aa oa 


‘“‘ Tf you recognize me, close your eyes,”’ he said. \ 
The girl closed her eyes. ’ 
“* You understand all that I say?” 

The eyes closed. 

‘*T am your friend.” 

' Again the eyes closed. ae 
‘*T am come here to rescue you.” 4 
Again the eyes closed. 

‘‘ When I release you it is understood that you remain silent?” f 

The eyes closed again. ' , ee 

“You will make no noise?”’ a 

The signal came. 4 

‘* Will you obey all my directions?’ ; 

Again the eyes closed. 

‘«Remember!’? warned Tom. 

The eyes closed several times rapidly. 

Tom saw that the lovely girl fully comprehended the situation. 

He had a knife in his pocket, and in a few seconds he freed the 
girl, A moment she lay still, and did not move, i 

Tom rubbed her wrists. Hesaw that she was numb, and after a. Aa 





moment he said: ; j 4 
“‘T will go into the other room. Rise on tiptoe, put eon your 
clothes, and come to me in the next room.” 


Tom stole from the room, A few moments passed, and like a 
ghost, so pale was she, the girl came toward him, 

Tom took her hand, and said: 

‘* It’s all right now. 1 will get you out of this house ina jiffy.” 

The lad was delighted at the success that had attended his vent- 
ures, and he would have defended the girl at that moment with his 
life. 

He took her hand and led her down the stairs. hey passed the 
room where the man and woman had held the conversation that 
Tom had overheard, and they descended to the lower hall. 

‘Stand here,’ said Tom, And he left the girl at the foot of the 
stairs while he went to the front door, 

The door was closed on a night-latch only, and the lad opened 
it. Ile returned and clasped the girl’s hand, 


1. 
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‘* We are all right,” he said. 
open door and down the stoop. Once on the street, he said: 

‘It’s all right. You are safe.” 

The poor gitl had not spoken beyond a word or two up to that 
time: but when the lad announced her safety she said: 

‘** How did you know where I was?” 

** Your mother told me.”’ 

““Oh, my poor mother! She must be almost crazy at my ab- 
sence,”’ nines 

** She is greatly alarmed.”’ : 

‘ell me: how is it my mother got you to save me?” — ; 

Tom proceeded and told the circumstances attending his meeting 
with the girl’s mother, and when he had concluded, Margy said: 

“Oh, why is it they pursue me?” 

*¢ What do you think?’’ 

‘*} know that my mother and I are very poor and wretched. 
But why we are pursued and wanted I can not tell.”’ 

‘“ Who took you to that house?”’ 

“A man.” 

““ Under what cireumstances?”’ 

‘My mother and I were starving. I met aman on the street 
and asked him for help. He appeared to be very kind and good 
and said, ‘ Poor child! Of course I will help you. Come with me 

to my house, and my wife will give you many things that you 
¥ need.’’”’ aa 

vy ‘* And he took you to that house, and you screamed? fy 

z * «Yes, I got the gag out of my mouth and screamed, 

pr _ **T heard you.” 0 

a “Ah! Then my one scream brought me help after all? 





Mah ‘Tt served as a guide; but I had already determined to search 
es, the house for you,” : ae 
| As they passed along, Tom was struck with the girl’s rare 
beauty, She was about fourteen, but looked older. The youth, 
. however, felt no feeling toward her other than a sentiment of sym- 
= _ pathy, as his heart was up in the country in possession of the girl 
* whom he had rescued from drowning. 
ae ‘* Your mother will be glad to see you?”’ 
Bee “Yes. Oh, how terrible,is all this! I do not know what we 
«shall do.”’ E 
ie “7 will talk the matter over with your mother. You havea 
/ friend now.”’ ; : t 
Baw “*Oh, thank you! But you can not be with us always. 
fee dp. <“ Well, we shall see.”’ 
kt 3 __..The.two reached the house where Margy dwelt. They ascended 
the stairs, and a moment later mother and daughter were clasped 
7 in each other’s aims; and then the mother poured forth her thanks 
- to Tom, and asked: i 
_ ** Where did you find her?”’ 
Tom and the girl told their story. / 
“*Oh, what shall we do?’’? murmured the mother. 
Tom led the latter aside, and said: 
: “*Madame, you must leave these quarters.”’ 
< “e Why?” : 
“‘ Your enemies know of your present residence.” 
** That is true.’’ 
*« An attempt will be made to gain possession of your daughter.”’ 
“* How do you know?” 
_ “*T have learned that there are persons who will take any chances 
to secure possession of Margy.” 
“Who are you?”’ , 
““My name is Tom Cary.”’ 
‘* What do you know of me and my child?” 
“Much. But we will talk of that at another time. You must 
leave here and at once,’’ me atte 
_ ‘The woman fixed a strange look on Tom, and said: 
**T am in your hands.”’ oe 
Tom was but an inexperienced boy, but he was a shrewd, deter- 
mined fellow, and possessed a great many points of promi- 
nent individuality. He knew something must be done, and he had 
a few dollars. 
He glanced around the room, and ther 
humor in his look and tone as he said: 
** Tt won't take long to pack up.”’ 
The woman answered: 
; “There was a time wher that remark could not have been made. 
_ Oh, if you only knew how I have been wronged, and how that 
poor girl has been wronged! Had we our own we would at this 
moment inhabit a palace.’’ ; 






e was a smile of grim 


e Margy had never heard her mother speak thus before. The good 
es ‘woman rarely made any allusion to the past. ; 
, ‘* Lought to know,”’ answered Tom, promptly. 


“Ought to know what?” demanded the woman. 

“Your whole history.”’ 

“No. The time has not come to speak.” 

“ No,’ said Tom, “ it will not come, I suppose, until you and 
your daughter are both shoved in a pauper’s grave.’” 

Again the woman fixed a strange look upon the boy. 

“* What do you mean?’ she Said. 

‘I mean that I believe if you were toyspeak now, your wrongs 
might be righted.’ . 

** What can you do?”’ 

“*l’ve done something, haven’t 1?”’ 

** Yes, indeed, you have.”’ 

“And I can tell you something: if it were not for me your story 
would come too late, Anyhow, had Margy remained in that bouse 
until daylight, you would never have seen her again,’’ 

‘* What do you mean?” ‘ 

‘* Just what I say.’’ 

A ** Explain.’’ 
. “T overheard the woman talk.”’ 
*‘ What woman?’ 


And he led the girl through the | 


ee ee 


“The woman who had the girl abducted,”’ 

‘* What did she say?” 

‘7 will not tell you. 
concerns you and your daughter,”’ 

‘“'Then the woman knows us?” 

Vous : 

‘In spite of our poverty and disguise, our enemies have found 
us out?’’ 

“e Yes.’”’ 

‘* Let us fly.” , 

‘Yes, come, and we will leave the key here. 1 will come later 
on and take care of your few duds,’’ 

It was just before daylight as the trio issued upon the street. 
Tom led the way. The lad was thinking as to where he should 
take his charges. 

He walked toward the Grand Street Ferry. 

“* Where are you going?”’ : 

“To Brooklyn. Iam not acquainted there. I have never been 
there in my life. But you must leave New York—you must hide. 

‘“‘T have a friend in Brooklyn, but she is too poor to aid us. 

“‘She could harbor you if she were paid?” 

ee Yes.”’ 

‘* We will go direct to your friend.”’ 

** But we have no money.’” 

** T have.”’ 

‘But you can not spend your money for us.” pone 

** Yes; ‘IT can.” 

‘“* Why is it you take such an interest in us?”’ 

‘‘ Because I have a mother, because I am sorry for yofi, because 
I mean to see you through.”’ , 

“‘Some day your reward will come.”’ 

*‘Oh, hang the reward! All J want is to see you safe and 
sound.”’ 


The party took the cross-town car and reached the Grand Street 


Ferry, and when the river was crossed, Margy’s mother Jed the way 
to a humble little one-and-a-half story house, where a woman lived 
whose. occupation was announced bya sign on the front of the 
house: Pat 


‘“ WASHING TAKEN IN HERE.” 


The lonely owner of the house was a thrifty, good- natured Irish 
woman, and she was up and about when the party arrived, and 
upon seeing and recognizing them, she exclaimed in a hearty man- 
ner: ’ # RO eo 


‘‘ Well, Mrs. Drayton! Is it yerself? Well, I’m glad to see 


ou!”’ 
y The good woman—-Mrs. McGrath—had known the Draytons be- 
fore they had become so miserably poor, and the address of wel- 
come came like a revelation toTom. 9° 7 

It was the first time he had heard the woman's name. 

Tom advanced after the greetings had_ passed, and holding a 
twenty-dollar bill in his hand toward Mrs: McGrath, hesaid: 

““ My good madame, can you take this and make Mrs, Drayton 
and her daughter comfortable for a few days?’’ OEE 

‘“‘ Indeed Ican for a few days without a cent.”’ 

‘* Oh, no, you shall be well paid.”? 

Mrs. Drayton gazed aghast. 

Tom called the latter aside, and said: | 

** Your name is Drayton?’’ 

“Yes; but Iam only known as Mrs. Drayton by this good wom- 
an. She was my friend when IJ first came to New York, and be- 
fore I found it necessary to conceal my identity.’ == 

“All right. So far.so good. It is lucky you had this friend. 
She is an honest woman?’” * rs tg OP OED USER D 

“* Yes, she is an honest woman.’’ ‘ 

“That is all right. And now listen to me: neither you nor your 
daughter must go to New York until you see me again.” © 

i oe a my promise. ° But when shall we see you again?” 

“ To-night.”’ ' ete 2 

‘We are under great obligations to you.” 

“Do not mention it, if you please.” 

Tom went away. The lad was pretty well tired out. He had 
been on the go all night; but he reached his lodgings at six 0’¢lock, 
and determined to take a little sleep before going to the office. He 
retired to his bed and fell asleep, and when he awoke and looked 


at his watcb he uttered an exclamation of amazement. It was 


eleven o’clock. He had slept ’way over his timé: 

In the meantime, the woman who had ‘held the talk in the front 
room of the house from which Tom had rescued Margy, liad slept 
on till daylight, when she ascended to the room where she had left 
the girl securely bound and gagged. \ 

The girl was missing! The bed was empty! The gag and the 
rupes lay upon the floor! aa 

The woman gazed in astonishment. 

t What does this mean?’”’ she muttered, and she commenced an 
examination of the room; but, alas! she discovered no clew to aid 
in solving the mystery—and the mystery was never solved as far as 
she was concerned. 

She was still in the room when she heard her name called from 
below. She passed to the hall and beheld the man with whom she 
had held the conversation the night before. 

‘You here?’’ she exclaimed. 

‘Yes, Iam here; but the other party is gone.” 

“How did you know?” 

‘* T just came from there.” 

The woman stared. 

a Pa do you mean?’’ 

Haine you had better go very slow. Your scheme has-been 

‘* Please explain.” 

““ Well, the woman has gone, She has skipped,”’ 


But she had a devilish scheme on hand aa 
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er 
0 has the girl.” 
“ . 


_ “The girl is gone,” 


| aoe? eh? Well, madame, the jig's uP, that's all, We had 





~~ CHAPTER XVII, 


NS Nowe down to the office expecting to receive a severe 

we = wate or not being on hand, but to his surprise the office door 
e met the gentleman occupying the ofii , 

MU Rcenfel tse stairs, pying ce on the lower floor and 

Bove Will you tell Mr. Dugan I wish to see him?’’ said the gentle- 
we fy sir,’ said Tom. 

e lad ascended to the top floor where Mr, Dugan’ ‘i 
located, and, as stated, found the door locked. Bri aot 

“Well, this is strange,’’ he muttered, and opened the door, 
when a sight met his gaze which caused him to utter a scream, and 
the gentleman from the lower office, who had followed Tom up- 
stairs, entered the room. 

Mr. Dugan lay upon the floor in a pool of blood, stone dead. 

The gentleman came to Tom and said: n 

_ ** What does this mean?” 

““T do not know, sir. He has been murdered.’’ 

Tom kad recovered his composure, and in doing so proved what 
a wonderful nerve he possessed. é 

“I will call the police,’’ said Tom, and he moved to go to the 
door; but the gentleman called him back, and said: 

_ ** You must not leave here. I will send for the police.’ 

The gentleman called one of his clerks, and sent him to the sta- 
tion-house, and in a few moments the captain of the precinct, ac- 
companied by a patrolman and a detective, entered the office. 

Meantime, the news of the murder had spread, and the usual 
crowd gathered. 

The detective asked Tom a number of questions. 

The lad wished to conceal certain facts, and became a little con- 
fused and contradictory, and the result was the detective put him 
under arrest.. 7 

Tom was taken to the station-house and cross-examined, but he 
refused to say anything. And while the examination was proceed- 
ing, Carlyle entered the station. 

“ Hallo, Carlyle! You here?’’ : 

“« Yes; and I desire to be left alone with this lad.” 
-“*Do you know him?”’ 

-** He is in my employ.” 

“In your employ?” 

«es es. 

‘“ Why, we think he is the assassin!’’ 
“Do you?” : 
““Yes.”* 
“Well, you’re wrong. Will you leave him with me “captain?” 
es. ~ 

Carlyle and Tom were left alone. 

“‘ Tom, tell me about this.” 

Tom told the whole story. ! 

“< Ah! you should have told me last night, my boy. I fear you 
are in a bad scrape.” Sit 

- ** You believe my story, sir?’’ 

** Certainly U do.”’ erin 

Tom said nothing about Mrs. Drayton and her daughter, nor did 
he tell about the secret drawer. 

He merely related the conversation. . 
“Mullane must have returned and murdered Mr. Dugan.” 
“No, Mullane did not murder him,”’ said the detective. ‘* And, 

‘Tom, you would be all right but for one fact.” 

“ What is that, sirt”’ 
 “* He was beaten to death with a club.”’ 

“« How is that bad?’’ 

“The club belonged to you.”’ 

“* That is so.”’ 2 : ne 

“«The man who sold you the club may identify you.” 

“J didn’t buy it of a man.” , 

. “Who did you buy it from? 

k ae A boy,” 7 Ris 2 

«« Well, it may rise in judgment against you, but [ll fix it. 

The detective went to the district attorney’s office, and later on 
Tom was taken before a judge and gave bonds to appear as a wit- 
ness 

h d with glowing accounts of the murder, and 
fa arcane. laa ouly er acuisat whom suspicion pointed, and 
yet, after cool re‘lection, it appeared improbable to any one that he 
could have bad a hand in the murder, as it could not be shown that 


tive. 
~ op yap tnse deere led the fact that the dead man’s desk had 


An examination revea a ' 
been rifled and many papers carried off, and it was known that he 
, 


ny enemies. : 
Dertate hae told Tom a story he was to repeat, and his statement 


sonable and very probable. — , 
OE sale, the lad was released on bail, being Dei paealy. Af a 
witness, and the detective set to work to find the assassin, and Car- 
lyle had a clew to work upon which promised great Leese, 
When Tom was released he found himself without employment, 


matters looked rather blue. 5 Bi 
*anyie gaid to Tom just before separating from the lad: 





“Tom, 1 must see you to-night,”’ Ay 
“ Yeo, sit.” 4 

“ Brinemald left you an address? J 
** Yew, oir.” e 


a> 


A 
: 
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“You were to let him know if you had anything tO comimuni- 
cate?’’ 

sO ORNS ES. \ 

‘Allright, Send him word that you wish to see him, and com- 
municate with me to-night.’’ 

** I will; sir.” 

Later in the afternoon Tom went over to Williamsburg and pro- 
ceeded to the house where he had placed Mrs. Drayton and her 
daughter. 

‘* Madame,” said Tom, ‘‘I wish you to take a short Walk witb 
me. 

Mrs. Drayton expressed her willingness, and the two started off 
together. 

They had gone but a short distance, when Tom said: 

““ Madame, you must tell me your story.’’ 

: Tell me what you suspect?’’ : 

cae Well, you have led me to suspect that you were once rich, 
‘“* I was; but what else do you suspect?” 
A moment Tom was thoughtful, but at length he said: 


’ 


‘I suspect that, if you are perfectly frank with me, I can recov- | 


er your fortune ’’ 

‘1 do not understand.” 

‘Certainly not. Things have come about in a strange manner. 
But tell me: do you know of a man named Dugan?” 

‘* He was at the bottom of all my wrongs.”’ — 

‘“* This is strange.’* 

“The man ruined me.”’ 

‘“‘ Well, madame, I repeat, this is strange.’’ 

‘Do you know Mr. Dugan?”’ 

“Yes,” : i 

‘Do not tell him you know me. Do not mention my name to 
him,”’ said the woman, in a fearful tone and excited manner. _ 

‘* You need not fear, madame, I will not. Mr. Dugan is dead! 
He was murdered last night—murdered in cold blood!”’ ia 
- ‘*Mr, Dugan dead!’’ exclaimed the woman. ; 


‘“Yes, dead. He was murdered last night,’’ said Tom. — ¥ 

“* He has come to judgment at last,’’ murmured Mrs, Drayton. 

ae > ‘ + 
aed knew he was a bad man? vi? ; : “ a 

4c es.” i 


‘‘ Well, madame, if he was, [ can tell you one thing: ‘he repen 
ed before he died, and had he lived he would have done you ju 
tice.” ~ 

“* How do you know?”’ 

** 1 was his clerk.” 

The woman recoiled from Tom as though he had been a snake. 


‘* Have I been trapped at last!’’ she @jaculated. a 
astrange 


‘‘ No, madame, you have not been trapped. There is 
fate in all this.”’ 
‘* A strange fate?’’ 


ae Yes.’’ ES es 


“ How?” sod ' * 4 
‘“My meeting with Mr. Dugan and my meeting with you.” — 
‘‘ How long have you known Mr, Dugan?”’ i 


‘“ A week ago I had not seen him, nor had I seen youor your 


child.”’ rat 
‘* Under what circumstances did you meet Mr. Dugsn?’’ 


Tom related how he had entered Mr. Dugan’s employ, and asked: Vs 


‘*Do you know-a man named Sanderson?” 
The woman turned pale, and exclaimed: 


‘Do you know him?’ f fa 


‘‘ No; but I have heard his name mentioned.”” 

‘“ By whom?”’ 

‘*The woman who stole your child.’’ 

** Ah! I see—I see!’’ murmured the womans , 

‘‘Do you know a man named Brinsmaid?"’ asked Tom, — 

The woman began to tremble, and exclaimed: 

‘*T am betrayed at last!’’ 

‘‘No, madame, you are not betrayed—not by me. 
friend.’’ 

‘* And you have named my bitterest enemies,”’ 

‘‘T came upon their names through chance, and I wish to know — 
more about them.’’ : 

“They are my enemies. You have named the three mep whe 
were the conspirators who ruined me.”’ 

“One more question: do you know a voung man named Dray- 
ton?” 

The woman's face became ghastly. 

‘** Do you know him?’’ she asked. Be, 

‘*T have seen him.’’ 3 

‘* Where?’’ ee 

‘* At the office of Mr. Dugan.” : 

‘ What was he doing in that office?” 

‘‘ He came to see Mr. Dugan. Is he an enemy?” 

‘‘No, he is not an enemy. I thought he was dead.”’ 

‘“Is he your son, madame?”’ 

ae No.”’ 

‘“ Who is he?”’ 

‘“T can not tell you now.”’ 

“Will you not tell me your story?” 

‘“ Not now.”’ 

“Why not?’’ é 

‘<The time has not come for me to speak.’ 

‘“ When you do speak it may be too late.”’ 

‘* What do you know?”’ 

“‘T know there is a will in existence,”’ 

‘“A will in existence!”’ 

oS agit: 

‘« Made by whom?” 

“hat 1 can not tell.” 

‘* What can you tell?” 

“Nothing positively; but T believe your child is an heiress, 1? 


I am your 








believe her life stands in the way of others, I believe there are 
those Whe would murder your child in order that the property might 
revert to them,” 
The woman became terribly excited, and said: 
** And what leads you to believe this?” . 
2 ‘* | will not tell you more until you tell me your story,”’ 
' The woman was greatly excited, and she said: 
= ‘* 1 dare not tell you my story.”’ 
i “ Why not?’ 
‘ This may be a trap.” 
‘* Madame, did I not rescue your daughter?’’ 
re Se 
“*T will tell you why I brought you here.”’ 
Tom related the conversation—or a part of it—that had occurred 
between the abductors of Margy. 
-**And they intended to abduct me?”’ 
se Yes.’’ 
** You are indeed my friend!’’ 
“Listen: 1am poor; but could I not have forced them to take 
me into their scheme or buy my silence?” 
; ‘“* That is so.”’ 


: “‘ Instead I rescued your child and led you out of danger.’ 
ee that. is so.” 
ithe * And can you not trust me?’’ 

RS! *<T do not know what to do.” 


_ ““'There is a will in existence.” 

“© You are sure?” 

“*T’m sure.” 

‘* Who holds the will?’ 
ss **‘T fear it is now in the hands of your enemies. I believe Dugan 
‘held that will, and was murdered so that others might‘ get possession 
ison it.’ 
his is all ver strange. And you will not tell me how you 
obtained all this information?’ 
“7 obtained it at different times, and much of it from overhear- 
ing Mr. Dugan talking to himself. I tell you, no matter how bitter 
an enemy he was at one time, when he died he was your friend, 
and meant to do you justice.”’ 
_ * How do you know I am the right party.”’ 

-**T know well.” 
__** How do you know?”’ 
Never mind, madame. 
+ worthy of your confidence. 

y  ** Yes; I will trust you.” ' 
- *“ Madame, let me tell you one thing: I saw and talked with Mr. 
_ Dugan within an hour of his death.’’ 
‘* Who killed him?”’ 
_ “*That is to be discovered. But one thing is certain: they will 
need me to trace the murderer, and they will need me to trace the 
a; will,” 
_ “* Phis is all'very strange.” . : 
“Madame, I should say your whole history was very strange.’ 
“You're right.”’ 
-_» ** Will you tell me your story?”’ 
““T will.” / 
“ Proceed.”’ 
“* Not now.” 
vi Ae When?’’ 
“<1 must have time to think.”’ a: 
“One word, madame: you may lose all if you hesitate, and I 
have but little time to spare.” Lips 
_ ‘* Where do you go?”’ 
‘To assist in tracing the assassin and in finding the will.”’ 


‘“* Whom do you assist?” 
“ Have you ever heard of Carlyle.”’ 
 “* Never.’”’ 
“Well, he is your friend.”’ 
“Tf 80, it is a mystery.”’ 
““Yes,”’ replied Tom, reflectively,.‘‘ it is a mystery.’’ 
Mrs. Drayton was lost in thought for several minutes. 
‘The two walked on in silence, and Tom did not interrupt her 
meditations. At length she said: 
“*T may as well tell you all.”’ 
“* Yes, madame.”’ 
‘**T was born in the State of New York, but at an early age my 
father went to California, and it was in the Golden State that I 















And now listen: I have proved myself 
Am I to have it?” 


~ 


¥,. 


oy 


‘ went to school, and where I grew to womanhood. 

7h, ‘““ My father was an enthusiast, a man who was always struggling 

___ to obtain a fortune at one bound, and he was constantly engaged in 
Hy all manner of speculations. 
ic" ‘“* When | was about eighteen, my father made the acquaintance 
et of an Englishman named Drayton. The latter was married toa 
A lady whose father was a Spaniard, and whose mother was a Mexi- 

can. 


“Mr. Drayton had one son, a handsome, cultured, and amiabie 
youth, but a young man possessed of little firmness of character. 


‘““[ was just eighteen when I first met Henry Drayton, and he 
fell in love with me; and, to make a long story short, we were mar- 
ried. 

* My husband’s father was not a rich man, but his grandfather 
—the Spaniard—was a very wealthy man, and when he died all his 
wealth descended to my husband, and we lived in splendor and 
é luxury. 

“My father, in the meantime, died. There were two men who 
had been associated with my father in his wild speculations. One 
was named Brinsmaid, and the other Sanderson; and after my fa- 
ther’s death these two men presented enormous claims against my 
father, and made a demand of me for their payment. : 

‘| had no money of my own, and I told these men I could not 
pay the elaims. They told me that I could influence my husband 








ee 
to do so. I refused to ask my husband to pay my father’s 
and the two men swore vengeanes against me. 

‘‘ My husband was a most excellent and lovable man, but he 
sessed one infirmity—he was exceedingly jealous, and as J learned 
later on, his jealousy, when once fully aroused, drove him to mad- 
ness, and as previously intimated, he was not a man of strong char- 
acter. 

“One child was born to us—Margy—and she was but three years 
of age when these two men set to ruin me, and they succeeded.’” 

How?” demanded Tom. 

‘Listen; my story is almost told. The two men set to work de- 
liberately to separate my husband and I, They ¢ 
spiracy, and convinced my husband of my infidelity. He made am 
assault upon me; in his madness he sought to kill me, but these 
men saved my life, and I fled. , 

‘Six months I remained in hiding, and then I managed, with 
the aid of an old Mexican woman, to steal my child, and I came on 
to New York, and for atime lived on the proceeds of the sale of 
my jewels, The Mexican woman fled with me, but died a few years 
after our arrival in New York. 5 

‘*T learned later on that my husband died, and in his anger cut 
off his wife and child with a mere pittance, a beggarly sum which 
was sent to me through a advertisement; but since then, and within 
a few months, I have had reason to suspect that my enemies desired 
to gain possession of my child.’’ 

‘* Who is the woman who abducted Margy?”’ ~ 

‘‘T have reason to suspect that she is the woman whom Brins- 
maid and Sanderson used as a decoy to poison my husband’s mind 
against me.”’ 

‘* And who is young Drayton?’ . 

‘* A son of a cousin of,.my husband’s father.” 42 

‘‘ And only a distant relative of your husband?” ee 

‘Yes; and his only living relative bearing the family name, save 
his own child.”’ tee 5 

~ a bears a wonderful resemblance to your daughter.” 

tua CS. 

, ‘* How do you account for the resemblance?’’ 


, 


‘My daughter resembles her father, » The resemblance to young 


Drayton is accidental.’’ 
' i ain you know why Brinsmaid seeks to obtain possession of your 

ec 1 oe = ( * 

‘*T suspect. her father must have left a will.’’ - { 

‘* A conditional will?” ; oN 

“cc Yes.’’ ‘ 4 

‘‘T have every reason,’’ said Tom, ‘‘ to believe that your suspi- 
cions are correct.” re OEE t 

‘‘T did not suspect so,’’ said the woman, “‘ until I listened to 
your statement, and I suppose you have not deceived me.” 

‘*T have not deceived you. I will now tell you what I suspect,’’ 
said Tom. ee 

The,woman’s face assumed an anxious look, — 


‘1 think the will provides that all the property shall go to your . 


daughter in case she be living at the time of the testator’s death.”’ 


‘Tf it all goes to Margy, she is a very rich girl.’’ ‘ 


‘It is my idea that the bulk of the estate goes to her, and in case , 


she is not living it goes to young Drayton.” | Ses Oe 

“* That is possible.”’ . 

“Yes, and I have reason to believe that your enemies are his 
enemies also.”’ . ' 

‘“ Why should they be his enemies?’’ -; 

“* Because he is a provisional legatee.’’ 

Tom had picked up considerable legal lore during his brief stay 
with Mr. Dugan, and for reasons of his own the lad had occupied 


his time studying up wills. 


‘‘I can not see why they should seek to put him out of the 
way.”’ ' 

‘* Yes, they must have obtained a great influence over your hus- 
band, and possibly there is a provision that in case young Drayton 
is not living, in some way the property is to accrue to the advantage 
of Brinsmaid and Sanderson,”’ é 


Again for a few moments Mrs. Drayton was thoughtful, and at } 


length she said: 

‘“It is possible. 1 never thought of that singular contingency; 
but I can see now how it may be possible.’’ - ‘ 

‘* Will you tell me what makes you think it is possible?’’ 

“Mr. Drayton, my husband's father, was engaged in several 
speculations with my father, and the men, Brinsmaid and Sander- 


son, may have made it appear to my husband that his father also | 


was indebted to them.’’ 

‘“ That is, indeed, a plausible theory,” said Tom. 

“Tt is a most likely theory.” 

“‘T have one other suspicion,’’ said Tom, ‘‘1 think your h 

t » § . usband 

made two wills. In the first will he made seovinion for the two 
men, Brinsmaid and Sanderson; and in the second will left the 
money to his child.”’ 

c What makes you think so?” 

The fact that Brinsmaid was anxious to get possession of a will 
that was in the possession of Dugan, and I am satisfied Dugan was 
murdered in order to secure the will.” 

A ann they have possesion of it?”’ 

“IT think not. I believe the murder, as far as the rpose 
concerned, failed.’’ CP ble 

‘““ And you know who has possession of the will?” 

A moment Tom was silent, but finally said: 

It . povenel eb ro may soon be in my possession,” 

Tom had secured all the points he required, and he ret 
ree Drayton to the house, ; ; ie 

argy was at the door awaiting their return, and as Tom’ 

glance fell upon her fair face, clouded as it was with a look of tae: 
iety, he thought her truly angelic in her beauty, 

Che girl had on a neat dress, and: indeed she did look beautiful, 


/ 


~ 


aut! Ue 


carried out a com- | 
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ancl a Strange yearning feeling came over the youth; but no, he 
ais oa ee era et 9 ne was up fo his native village. 
‘There was al girl whom. he hoped some day to claim in 
“ey and tcuaph, . roe 
' 4 tugdlpeniie girl with her strangely lovely face, said: 
a ns ays Margy st remain i a 
: wren" ) gy must remain indoors, 
** Remember, the men who murdered Dugan, seek her life.” 
; gan, seek her life. 
Ss They seek the life of my child!”” ejaculated the mother. 
I tear they do.”’ , 
© a what S we not owe to you?”’ 
ever mind about what you owe to me. Be careful and 
watchful. Do not lose sight of your child, until you see me again.” 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 


Tom returned to the city and proceed f yhere. 
ahs ace eadibeg y I eded to the place where he 
The man did not appear. 
‘lom waited for a long time and started 
hand was laid upon his shoulder. 
The youth turned and saw a stranger. 
** Well, what do you want?’’ he asked. 
A ‘The stranger spoke, and the lad gave a start and exclaimed: 

_ “* Why, it’s you, Mr. Carlyle!’ 
_ ~* Yes, Tom; and I see your man did not show up.’’ 
Ba, INO, Bir.” 

_“*] did not expect he would.”’ 
> anor f, sir.” 
*“*Tom, you must meet me at midnight.’’ 
“*| will, sir. Where shall I meet you?” | 
‘The detective named a place. | 
 ** T will be on hand, sir.”’ 
- Tom moved away, and had almost reached his home, when again 
a hand was laid upon his shoulder. AE 

He perey it was the detective; but again he uttered an exclama- 
tion of surprise. He stood face'to face with Brinsmaid. 
 ** Mr. Brinsmaid!” Pech 
 ** Hush!’’ said the man. Yd 
_- “ You were to meet me?”’ 
- **¥es, [am here. What do you want?’ 
_ ** You have heard the news, sir?’ — 
_ “No, Ihave been out of town, and just returned.”” , 
"Tom knew that the man was a deliberate liar. He admitted hav- 
‘ing received our hero’s message, sent several hours previously, and 
____ elaimed that he bad just returned from out of the city. 

F >. : 

_ -** Mr. Dugan is dead.” . 
Site a. | aE Dugan is dead!’’ repeated the man. 
__ “* He was murdered.” - 
_ ** When?” 
_ ** Last night.” . 
J pardgnie what circumstances?” 
“Murdered in his office.”” | 
And have they caught 


to walk away, when a 


¢ 
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no! 


Ey, 
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ra iat 


; the murderer?’ 
-** No, sir. ; 
_ ** Have they a suspicion?’’ 
“- They arrested me.”’ . 
_** And let you go again?” 
~. “Jam only out on bail.”’ 
es, “< Who went your bail?” 
_* ** A fiend.” 5 re 
‘J thought you had no friends in the city?” 


<7 have made one friend since I have been with Mr, Dugan.”’ 
ee. Who.is he?” ; 
_-—* At present I am not at liberty to tell.” 

-— ** So Mr. Dugan is really dead?”’ 

ie = Par Ves; sir.’’ oes 

, “Tom, this is very unfortunate.” 

ss **-Yes, sir; a very unfortunate affair.”’ 

- ** Particularly unfortunate to me, ‘Tom.”’ 
Sey 6*/To you, sir?” ; 

- Ct ** He was my attorney.”’ 

ee te Oh, I see.”” ; a 
_-—s ** He held valuable papers belonging to me.” 

-—— ** Tam afraid you will never recover them, sir. ‘i 

“ How can that be? His papers must remain intact.’ 
“The papers were carried off by the’ murderer.” 

“ Carried off by the murderer?” repeated the man, 
Yee, pit. , 42: ie 

“* What object could he have in carrying off a few legal papers? 
“The police think he was murdered for those papers. 

" * What foliy!”’ 

“They are secking to 

Dugan's keeping.” 5) 
 ** How do you know?” | Pet 

“«T overheard a conversation among some detectives, 


«* Were any names mentioned?’ 
Mad, en. * - 
“Whose name?’ 
** Yours.”’ 
“My name?’’ ejaculated the man. 
** Yes, sir.” } 4 
“Why, how could ae mesfion my name? 
ness with Mr, Dogan? iy f: 
7 sir; but they found some memoranda in hjs desk. 
What did they fost Gs 
““ & paper of strange import. j 
av Ware in names mentioned besides 
? joe sir.” 7 
“ What names?” : - 
“ The natne of Sanderson was mentioned. 
iG. 
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-S 


ah” 
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fh 


discover, sir, who had any papers in Mr. 


Did you tell about 


mine?’’ 


7 


Ve z.. 





Mr, Brinsmaid fixed a startled glance on the boy. oe 


‘* Mr. Sanderson's name was mentioned?’ me ¥ 
‘Yes, sir.” ey ’ “i 
“ Any other name?"’ a ' pi 
** Yes; a woman's name,” reds 
| “Do you remember the name?”’ oy % an 
|  ‘* Pierce—a Mrs, Amelia Pierce.’’ R Ph 
| Again the man gave a start. 4 % tag 
“Any other names?”’ 4 wd 
‘* Yes, sir; the name of Drayton,”’ i ' m ried 
The man’s face assumed a ghastly hue, and he fixed sploccing 
glance upon Tom. la etd 


‘* Who told you to tell me all this?” 

ee No one,’”’ . 

** You swear?”’ 

‘* No need to swear. Who would tell me?” 
‘There was.a man spoke'to you 4 little while ago?” 
“Where, sir?’’ 

‘*“ At the corner of —— Street.” } 
‘“How do you know, sir?’”’ 
‘*T saw him.” 


‘* You were watching me?” 
‘*T was proceeding to the place where I was to meet you.’” 
“* Ah, I see.” . 
‘* Who was the man?” 
‘*T don’t know, sir.”’ 
‘“'Who did he say he was?’’ 
‘*1 think he was a detective.”’ 
Brinsmaid actually trembled. 
‘* You think he was a detective?’’ he said. 
S Ves sites ite = 
“‘ What makes you think so? 
‘* Because I have been dogged by all sorts of men all day. 
_ ‘* What did the detective ask you when he spoke to yout” 
|  ‘‘ He asked me what time it was,”’ ; 
‘* Nothing more?” 
66 No, sir.’’ = y “ 
*« What was his object?’ : . ct Dhol % 
fo ‘“‘ Well, I can’t tell; only he was sort of making sure I was Tom > 
| Cary.” F VS 
| ‘Tom, you are poor?’’ Qe 
| ‘Yes, sir; poorer than ever now.”’ ne 
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** How so?” . 
** T have lost my position. 
on the town.”’ 
**Do you wish to enter my employ?”’ — 
~**T don’t know, sir.”’ 
‘**T will pay you well.” / 
‘* What would you have for me to do, sir?’’ — ; 
“1 can give you employment.” 
“* Of what sort, sir?”’ ; 5. aes othe Me 
‘‘ Well, you can become my private secretary.” 
‘*Tam open for a job, sir.’ . . a 
‘“Tom, you can make two or three hundred dollars ia a few 
days.’” J} eee 
; te How?”’ * oa aie 
A moment Brinsmaid was silent, but finally he said: (ee 
“Can I trust you?’ 
‘“‘1f T enter your employment, you can trust me.” 
* You can make plenty of money.” ei 
‘* 1 should like to make plenty of money honestly.”’ 
“You can make it honestly.” ve 
** How, sir?’’ <A 
** By serving me.”’ 
‘* How can I serve you?” ; 
“1 told you Dugan was doing some business for me?" 
“SONOS, +810. toca 
‘‘ That he had valuable papers of mine in his possessiomt’’ 
1 YV.O8,e81ta i 
“‘T want to secure those papers.” 
‘“‘ But his papers have all been carried away.” 
‘* Not all.” 
‘* Not all, sir?” 
ae No.”’ 
‘** How do you know?” 
‘He had a secret place where he kept some papers.”’ 
“* Did he, sir?” 
‘Tom, you are a rogue.” 
COD noysite*, 
‘* You are playing altogether too innocent. You know he had a 
secret place where he kept papers.”’ 
‘*« How should I know, sir?’’ 
““ You were his clerk.” 
“‘ Only for a few days, sir.”’ 
“Yes: but all lawyers have a secret safe where they keep certaim 
papers.” 
** Do they, sir?”’ 


“Yes; and you 


The death of Mr. Dugan threws me 


4 


know where Mr, Dugan kept his private 


papers.”” 
‘* How do you know, sir?” 
“ You were with him the night he was murdered,”’ bi 
‘fT was?”’ | 
‘*-Yes, you were. And now, boy, 1 believe I could furnish the 

police information that would hang you.” 
“Oh, sir, what do you mean?’’ exclaimed Tom, pretending to 

be dreadfully frightened. 
Mr. Brinsmaid smiled in a ghastly manner. 
“ Yes, I know you were in his oflice that night—last nighé.”" ; 
““ How do you know, sir?”’ ¥ 
‘‘T was watching,” , 





= 
es I 4 
a Ah, you did? 


** Yes; and I have information, I think, that would hang you,”’ 
** You think so, sir?’ 


ght you Were out of townt”’ 
Bens one Watching for me.”’ 


ae do. 
ss wen Laie I know that I have information that would hang 
you Pr 
~ Mr, Brinsmaid leaped back aghast. 
Tom laughed, and said: 
“ Do not try to scare me, sir.”’ 
‘© What.do you mean by your words?”’ 
**You know Mullane?” , 
‘* No,” answered the man, 
46 Oh, yes, you do, Sige : i ' 
“Did that scoundrel mention my name? , 
“« Te signed a paper.”’ 
‘* Where is the paper?” 
**T know.” 
Phe man trembled like a frightened dog. 
**You know where the paper is, Tom?”’ 
: Yes, sir,” 
_ «Tom, I see what you are after,”’ 
“<Do you, sir?”’ . 
«Yes; you are smarter than I thought.’’ 
*Ah, thank you!”’ 
“Now, what do you want?”’ 
_ **T] want you to tell me the truth.” 
“About what?’ + 
 # You are after a certain paper. 
Jp paper.”” 
, s Saeed was silent. 
_/* | think, sir, we have no more to say,’* said Tom. 
““ You want me to put myself in your hands?”’ 
Yea *2 ( 
‘* What do you know?”’ 
__.** More than you think.’’ 
- ** Well, what do you know?’ 
—. “| know there is a will.’”’ ay 
Be Avwill?”’ ; 
aon) 8, Six,’ 
~ ** Whose will?’’ 
‘Tom did not answer. 
_“ Whose will?’’ 1epeated the man. 
‘*That’s what I am trying to find out.” 
— ** You do not know?” 
 ** Lam trying to find out.” { 
fa + Om, 1 see-all,’’ Aira 
_ ‘* What do you see, sir?”’ 
.  * You are in with the detectives.’’ 
f - “No, sir.’’ 
_ ‘* What are you doing?”’ 
_ ** Working a game of my own.’’ 
/, . “* For money?” , 
me Yes,” 
— ** You can make money.”’ 






























Tell me just the character of 


¢ 


_ ‘* That’s what I’m after,”’ 
_ Mr. Brinsmaid had one meaning to his words, and our little hero 
another, as our readers will learn as our narrative progresses. 

— ** You can make big money.”’ 

How, sir?.” , 

“You know of a will?” 

oe sY 6a;-Bir,2* 

“You know where the will is hidden?” 
“ T’ve a suspicion, sir.’’ 

Again the man trembled. 

__ “Secure that will, bring it to me, and I will give you a thousand 

— dollars.’’ 
_ * But you must tell me more, sir.’ 
““ About what?’’ 
“The will.’’ 
_ “What do you want to know?” . 
‘i oe to know why you are so anxious to get hold of the 
wi 
““T can not tell you that.’’ 
“You wish to get the will?’’ 
cee Yes,” 
‘; toe will pay me a thousand dollars for it?’’ 
| es, 
‘“ When will you pay me the money?’ : 
' “The moment you place the will in my hands,’’ 
“Will you meet me to-morrow night?” 
“ And can I expect the will?” 
“I can not say now; but will you meet me?” 
‘You are up to some game.”’ 
‘“ You must trust me, if I trust you.”’ 
“Do you know where the will is now?” 


“1 told you I had a suspicion,” 
: “ Get it to-night, and I will pay you two thousand dollars.” 
“I can not get it to-night; bat I will meet you to-morrow 
of, night.”’ 
=. ** And then?’’ 


“TL will tell you just what I will do, sir, and name my price,”’ 
A few moments later Tom and Mr, Brinsnfaid separated, 


CHAPTER XIX. 
Own hero had played a very cunning part, 
to ascertain one point, and, to use a detective’ 
collared his clew. 


Tom had established the point that Mr, Brinsmaid did not gain | 


. 


He had been seeking 
8 expression, he had 


PARE 


matters over without any chance of being overheard?” 


were seated, he said: 




















possession of the will; and he had also estab s 66 the fac , to 
own satisfaction, that ae Brinsmaid had had a hand in the mus- 
der, directly or indirectly. be tee a 

After the lad had parted from the suspected assassin, he hurried ‘ 
to the place where he was to meet Carlyle, the detective, The off — : 
cer was at the appointed place, ; Ala 

‘‘ Well, Tom, you are here,”’ said Carlyle, 

‘* Yes, I am here.” 

‘You're late, my lad.”’ 

‘‘ Yes; but I was detained.’’ 

‘* By whom?”’ 

‘* Brinsmaid.”’ 

The detective gave a start. 

“You saw him?’’ 

oe Yes.’”’ 

“* When?’ 

‘TL left him but a few moments ago.”’ 

** Under what circumstances did you meet?’ 

‘* He overtook me.’’ 

** Aha! he was on the watch.’’ 

ae Yes.’’ 

‘* That tells the tale, lad. 

Sy NOR SLEE, 

** Why not?” 

‘*T have an idea.”’ 

‘What is your idea?”’ 

“*T will tell you in good time.”’ lf 5, a eee 

The detective looked at the boy in a surprised manner, and re- 
peated: . i 
‘You will tell me in good time? 
“e Yes.” : a u 
*“ Why not now?” sth a 
““Tve a good reason.”” Ee Lee a 

“‘ Did Brinsmaid know that you had met me?” 

‘Yes, he saw you speak to me.”’ +, : ea 

‘* Did he know who I was?”’ ASF, 

“a No.”’ . ae é 3 

“* Did you tell him?’’ : ne ee 

“TI told him I thought you were a detective.” — e : 

‘“Hang you for a Junkhead! 
that, Tom!’’ 

“*T reckon 
through,”’ tae ae 

Again the detective tixed a surprised look on the lad. 

** What has come over you, Tom?”’ : on Tae “s 

‘*T’ve learned a thing or two since I’ve been in New York.”" 

‘* Oh, you have?’’ my c 


‘He did not dare meet you.”” 


” 


I thought you were smarter than 


ay 


Ww 


you will find I've been pretty smart when I get 
” fe a 


A Pee a 
‘6 Yes,’ : ~ Cary 
_ ** Well, come, lad, you’ve something to say.”’ 8 es i ee 
** T have.’’ wht or ee os 


' ** Speak out.’’ : ae ae een ett See 

“* Mr. Carlyle, I’ve a good deal to say, and I’ve got this whole, 
business down.” . Pe: { : ow Sant > 
*‘ What whole business, lad?’’ te ae 
“Can you take me somewhere—some place where we can talk ak 
ae 
A moment the detective was thoughtful, but at length said: 

“yf Come with mé,"Tom,??) 7 {ao Ae oS 

The officer led the way to his own lodgings, and when the two al 
d A i nie ad 


Y 


mr. mF 5 A . 
echt Pay t 


‘““ Now, Tom, open up.’ one ‘ ie. ae 
‘“ No, I came here for you to open up,”’ said Tom, coolly. ot ce 
‘“'You did?’’ ; CS ta) eee Ae 
OTe. a é : "XN fos “§ 
The detective’s face clouded, and he asked, in a peculiar tones 

“Tom, has any one been coaching you?”’ a 
“Yes, sir.” ' ae 
“SWhot?*? \ ; as 
‘Mr. Carlyle, the detective.” Nett ae 
‘Well, I’ll be hanged!”’ ejaculated the detective. eS aa 
“It’s true, sir; you taught me all the little points I've been play- | 


ing.”’ é 
“* What points have you been playing?” & 
‘* A good many.” x ‘oe 
‘*On what tack?”’ - ; us 
“*T’]] tell you all on one condition: you must tell me just what 
your interest was in Dugan; why you wanted me to watch him. 
You must tell me just what your interest is in Brinsmaid, and why 
you sef me on him, You must tell me just what your interest is in 
Sanderson, whom you never mentioned. You must tell me just. _ 
what your interest is in the woman, Mrs, Amelia Pierce?’ 
The detective stared. 
“'Tom,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ where did you get those names ?’’ 
“* Oh, I got ’em.”’ 
‘““ Why did you not mention ’em to me before?”’ 
“*T was laying low and looking around.”’ 
‘“ Now, boy, I want you to open up.”’ 
“* Mr. Carlyle, I will 
question.’” 
‘* What is your question?’’ . 2 
‘Task you what is your interest in those people?”’ +4,* 
Abe detective made no answer and was thoughtful, when Tom 3. 
sald: oe 5. 
‘‘ can tell youa great deal more. I have been workin . 
interest, and I think I can find the will; and I think I oa “ sn 
hand on the true heiress! So you had better take me into your falt 1m 
mr 
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F ,. oy 
not say one word until you answer my 


» 


confidence,”’ 


‘The detective became great] excited—an 
caught hold of Tom, ane ; 


unusual incident, He _ 
demanded ina stern tone; ns 


my | 
a oad explain yourself,” 14 Tyce a 
“T have expk Tee Se 
explained a yreat deal, and T will Say one more Wor 
‘i 7 W % 
a Lie af P) Lem 
wb hu ally 0 
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Ts rt " Vion Eee 0 ree 
net thee Tam Se temsee) What is yout interest. in Mrs Drayton 
and her da hter?* ) 


% a 3 oo ‘tive leaped from his seat again and a second time seized 
. Boy, what do you mean?” 
oe oS said enough, Now it’s your turn, Mr, Carlyle.” 

a ou are a wonder, ; 

= os) Am It” 

MS ee 

i “ Well, you will think so, if you will only tell me all. B 

=o ! my tt : 2all, But, af 
all, it’s only wonderful luck I’ve had.”’ eRe 

—  * Wonderful luck?" 


3 
>" 


| 


_** How?”’ 
“In getting at the bottom of a 
~accidents.”’ 
“Tom, [ll tell you all.” 
- — do, sir.’’ 
ay = re was a man in California who had a lovely wife and 
_ ehild. Enemies made the husband believe the wife a a bad 
_-~—s Weman; they contrived to force her to flee from her husband. She 
os fled, and afterward abducted her own child. The man made a will 
-_—s- eutting off wife and child, but later on changed his mind and made 
aS Second will, secretly bequeathing his fortune to his daughter, 
_ with provisional clauses in case of the child’s death. Sanderson 
i and Brinsmaid are interested in the first will; the second will cuts 
them off. They are seeking to find the second will, when they pro- 
‘Bose to offer the first for probate; but they can not find the second 
will. It is believed that Dugan knew of the second will; and they 
have also been searching to find the wife and child.” 
____— ** ‘T know all these facts.”’ 
Pete. Lou. do?!’ ib 
ed edt: : | ; 
-——— ** Who told you—Dugan?” 
ae. =e No;.sir.”” 
‘ _ The detective’s face wore a puzzled expression. 
eee. Well, who did tell you?” ., 
Bari: _ ** J will explain later on, And now, my dear friend, will you 
tell your interest in this matter?” ; 
-_ ** Tam searching for the second will.’’ 
nh 


oe 
a b 
ce 
J > 
ke 


great mystery through,a series of 


Ee, 
~ 
: 
ee 
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- ** And for the mother and child?” te 
pee res.” |S} 
** At whose instigation?”’ 

_“* Well, you are progressing, boy.’ 
_ -** Yes, sir; but you do not answer my question.”” — - 

“Mr. Drayton had a half-sister, a full-blooded Mexican woman.”’ 
-** And she told you all the facts?” \ 


x Lee ase 
_ “Ts she honest?” 
cee eS. s 
_ **In the interest of the mother and daughter?”’ 
aT s ”? j / 


- ** You are sure of her 2”? said Tom. 
=) 2@21 am sure of her.”’ 

-—s** She has not a little game of her own?’ 

—-** She has no little game of her own.”’ ; 

E ** Mr. Carlyle,” said Tom, ‘‘ you picked me up a homeless boy, 
and you became my friend. It was a good day for me, a lucky 
aay for you.”’ ; ‘ ; 
et The lad’s voice trembled with emotion, and Carlyle was deeply 
_ agitated. ; 4 
-“«* What have you to tell me, my son?’ 
“<T have seen the will—the second will.” 
- ** You have seen it?” ; 


“In whose hands?” 

--— ** In the hands of Dugan.” * 
ae When? bpp te ee 
<The night I lay in wait in his office.” 
-—s** Ah, it is as 1 suspected,”’ said the detective. 

_-*“ What did you suspect?” ear 
“** Dugan was murdered to.obtain possession of the will. 
«Phat is so, sir; but they did not get the will. 
_—s ** They did not get it?” | 

ies 0, Sit,” ¢ A 

as now?’’. ; 

Tone ER acd tor word his conversation with Brinsmaid. 
«By George! The scoundrel failed after all! 


S. oe 
+ ed you think you can find the will? 


ea YVes. 

<* Who has it?” * 

7 can not tell now. cx 
- ** When will you know? 
“‘In a few days.” 

«“ And now, Tom, you 
and daughter.” 

““71 did, sir.” 


r 
< id you mean?”’ ay, 
* Be trayion and her daughter are under my protection. 


$ 9)? 
a ton and her daughter are under your protection? 
laneed the detective in a tone of excitement greater than he had 
ever used under professional circumstances in all his life. 
{ ” 
“ Yes, sir, under my protection. 


“Where are they?’ 4 
at Bate and ious where 1 placed them. 
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gir’ 


said you could put your hand on the wife 


see 
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Hy 
i! 
— * Did Dugan confide in you 
ee LT be , 
_ How did you learn all these facts? 
‘In remarkable manner. 
Will you tell me?”’ 
i ee 
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ERTL) a ; 
Tom proceeded and told all the little incidents he ha 
during his brief service in Mr. Dugan’s office. oy 
He told of the finding of the letter signed ‘ Drayton.” 

“Who wrote that letter?’ 

“A second cousin of Mr, Drayton,” 

* Who is the man?’’ 

**T will explain; but first let me tell you all.”’ “ot 

Tom related the contents of the letter, and then told how he had 
met a little beggar-girl on. the street, and how he had reseued her — a 
from a man who was seeking to put her in a coupé. 

The detective listened in amazement. 

Tom continued his narrative, telling how, on the following day, 
a young man had called to see Mr. Dugan, and he told of the won- 
derful resemblance the visitor bore to the little beggar-girl, and 
how, incident by incident, he connected the latter with the Will, 

He told how he learned certain facts from Mr, Dugan’s soliloquy, 
and related the full paiticulars of his adventures the night he 
watched in the office, only omitting to speak of the secret drawer. 

He proceeded with his narrative, and told of his meeting with 
the mother of the little girl Margy Drayton; told of his bold 
trance into the house of Mrs. Pierce; of his listening to the 
versation between the woman and the man, and repeated the talk; 
told of his rescue of the girl and his carrying mother and daughter 
to a place of safety. ol 

Indeed, he went into all the particulars, and Mr. Carlyle liste 
in wonder. 

When Tom lad concluded, the detective said: 

‘“* Boy, you have made your fortune.’ \ 

‘Lam glad to have protected and rescued worthy people.”’ 

“You do not know half that you have accomplshed. And no¥ 
to-morrow you must take me to see Mrs, Drayton.” lg 

ae Le a Sinaae a 

‘« Brinsmaid is the murderer, Tom.” 

“7 think so.”’ 

‘‘ Mullane must have reported back to him.” 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

‘« And he returned and murdered Dugan himself.’”’ 

“That is my idea, sir.” 

““ He feared to let Dugan 

“Vier sila” : 

‘“-You would know Mullane if you saw him again?” 

‘<“Vesysirs: - ity ER 

‘* We will capture Brinsmaid.”’ ere 

‘He is @ bad man.” 

“‘ Yes; and he is the assassin.”’ 

“* How about Sanderson?” <p HG 

‘“Sanderson is not the guilty man. I have the points in that — 
direction; I have been piping Sanderson. And now, how about 
the will?” | ga 

‘1 think I can find it.”’ ‘ate 

“Tf you do, you win a fortune for the proper heirs 3 

“©Tam not sure, but I think I can find it. ’ ei 

‘* Where?”’ at 

“J will not tell now.” B; 

““ Why not?” - Seah 

‘* Because I can not get at the place.” | res 

‘You wish to gain admission into Dugan’s office?” 

MeVieg gir,’ af 

‘* You shall.”’ ies Yee 

‘« When?” ; ae. te ae 

<< Mo-morrow.”’ pia ‘ied 

“1 must go alone.”’ fgets eee 

** You shall.”’ ‘ 

‘Tt must be kept quiet. No one must know.” is 

“Certainly not. And now, Tom, you remain here until morr- 
ing, and to-morrow you take me to see Mrs. Drayton.”’ ies 

At daylight upon the following day the detective aroused Tom 

‘“ Come, my boy, we must be moving.” 

‘* Not in company, sir.”’ . 

“Why not?” | ¥ 

‘‘Brinsmaid may be on the watch.”’ ed * 

“Tom, you are a born detective! I did not mean to go with — 
you. Ishall follow you.” 4 

“That is all right. When do we start?” 


“ At once.”’ $ 

Tom was in the street later, and after having sat down to a good a 
breakfast with his friend, he proceeded to tlie ferry and crossed to — 
where the mother and daughter were harbored at his expense, 
A few moments later he was in the room with them when an 
elderly man was shown in, 

The detective had adopted a disguise. 
Mrs. Drayton, and the two had @ long talk. 

Later on Tom and the detective returned to the city. Tom went 
to the officer’s lodgings, and Carlyle went to make certain arrange- 
ments, 

That same night, accompanied by Carlyle, Tom went to Dugan’s 
office. 

‘An officer was at the door. The youth presented a card and was 
admitted into the office and locked in while the officer stood on 
guard on the outside, 

A moment the lad stood lost in thought, and all the startling in- 
cidents attending his brief sojourn in the city passed through his 


mind. 
. : , . ' 
‘“Mine has “been a wonderful experience,”’ he said; ‘a most ‘ 


wonderful experience!” 

He spent but a few moments, however, in retrospection, He had 
entered that office for a purpose, and momentous interests hung 
upon the success or failure of his enterprise, It was to be the 4 

| crowning act of all his adventures, 
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said Carlyle, : 





He was introduced to 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Tow had thought he could find the secret nook and open it with- 
out diffleylty, but when he came to search for it he found himself 
bothered, : 

He tried and tried, but the fire-place appeared to be all solid 
brick, and nowhere could he find one that was loose. 

‘**T could not have been dreaming,” he said. ‘‘I certainly saw 
a brick removed."’ 

He eontinued his search, going over each brick, but not one could 
he find that he could move or that appeared to be loose. 

‘“* Hang it!’ he said. ‘‘ Will I have to give it up as a bad job?” 

He renewed his search, when suddenly an idea struck him. 

He made a close study of the bricks in the arch, feil at length to 
the mystery, pulled out the loose brick, and the secret aperture lay 
open to his gaze. 

| The lad thrust his hand within, and with a thrill of delight felt 
| a box; the latter he drew forth, and after feeling inside for any loose 
“papers, he replaced the brick and stole forth from the place, 
Carlyle was waiting for him. 
aves _ “Pid you succeed, Tom?”’ asked the. latter, in an anxious tone. 
“FT gon’t know. We will go to your house, and in a few mo- 
ments I can tell you.” 
_ The two proceeded to Carlyle’s residence, and once in the detect- 
ive’s private room, Tom produced the box. The latter was locked 
nd there was no key, but it did not take the detective a moment 
o pry it open, and a lot of papers were exposed. 
- Carlyle’s eyes danced as he seized upon the papers, and he re- 
narked : 
- “Tom, I reckon you’ve made your fortune.” 
- “Thope so, sir,’’ said Tom, quietly. 
Carlyle looked over the papers, and at length came upon one 
document which he spread open and began to read, while Tom 
stood by with an anxious look upon his rugged but handsome face. 
i: Hinge carefully read over the document, and as he pro- 
d 


















-~ and brighter, and at length he said, in a solemn voice: 
“Tom, what do you think?” 
_ **T’m done thinking for the present,’’ said Tom, 
Ft My seer boy, let’s hug!’’ BA a 
___ ** Will you not tell me, sir?” 
‘Yes, Tom, it's the thing /” ‘ 
“What thing, sir?’ 
- 44 The will !’’ ‘ 
— ** You have the will, sir?” 








“The one that brings a fortune to Mrs. Drayton and her child?” 


2 


“ Yes, Tom.” | 


 ** Well, sir, I am thankful, We will go right over and impart 


‘ 


“No; we will not go yet, Tom.” 
_ “Why not?’’ 
_ “* We have business on hand,” — 

_‘« What business?’’ 
‘* We must catch Mr. Dugan’s murderer.’’ 
“You are right, sir.”’ 

_ * You are to meet him to-night, Tom.” 
The lad shuddered as a chill went over his frame. 
_ ** You shuddered, Tom?”’ 
“Yes, sir.” 
Se ae Wh or , 

 **T do not know.” ‘ 

- ** Are you afraid of that man?’ 
ees) ** Bo, sir,” . 
“Then what is the matter?’’ 

















 _ **It seems like bétraying him. He has given me his confi- 
 dence.”’ 
___ ** He murdered your friend.”’ 
“Let him go.’’ 
_. “Let a murderer go, Tom? a cold-blodded assassin! Why, my 
dear boy, the safety of Mis, Drayton and her child depends upon 
the catching of the assassin of Dugan. The murderer is her im- 
__ placable enemy, and may murder her and her child, if not caught.’’ 
me 4.1 see, sir.’ 
** Well?’’ 
**T will aid in his capture.”’ 
oe “ Now you talk like a man, 

>» -xascal?’’ 
7 “No, sir.” 

“Tom, listen to me. 
him.,”’ 
‘7 can tell you, sir.’ 
“You need not, But listen: you can warn him,”’ 
“ How, sir?’’ 
“Tell him plainly that he is suspected of the murder,”’ 
** And he will escape! No, he must not escape.’’ 
ok Tell him you have the will.” 


You have made no pledges to the 


I do not know where you are to meet 


7ell him more, Tom, 
Tom looked surprised, 
“Yes, tell him that, and I guarantee you will not regret betray- 
ing him, as you call it.” A 
** It is not. a betrayal, sir?” 
“No, it is not a betrayal. It is handing a cold-blooded murderer 


over to justice. But, Tom, mark me, when you tell him you have 
the will, look out.’’ 


** For what, sir?’’ 

** Your own life,’’ 

= What do you mean, Mr. Carlyle?’’ 

“I wish you to know what a criminal he is, so that you will 


y 


Ct nover feel any regret when the gallows day comes,” 


elt 


DARING TOM CARY, 00) 


ed the color On his face deepened, and his eyes grew brighter ° 
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‘* When he is executed?” Lh Pi Oe fe 
Yess) aA 
‘*Can you prove him to be the murderer?” . ye 














‘*T think so,”’ 

‘* It’s terrible!’”’ muttered Tom. 

‘* Well, we shall see. Now you go meet him, and leave all the 
rest to me,”’ 

Tom went forth and reached the trysting-place, but saw nothin 
of Brinsmaid. He had waited and waited, and at length conclud 
that the man had scented danger, and he started to go away when 
a hand was laid on his shoulder, : 

‘* Your name is Cary?” said the party who had stopped Tom. 

‘“‘ What business is it of yours who I am?” 

‘“ You came here to meet a gentleman?” 

‘‘ How do you know what I came here for, my friend?’’ 

‘*T was sent here to meet you,” 

** By whom?’’ 

‘“The gentleman whom you were to meet.” 

‘* Who was I to meet?’’ 

“You know.”’ 

‘*Do you?” 


ae Yes.”’ 

‘*I don’t believe it.’’ ; 

ae do.”’ 4 

‘* What is his name?’’ 

“‘Tt commences with a B.’’ ape 
“*'That won’t do.’’ é 
‘“ The gentleman is sick,”’ 
“Sick?” 

ac Yes,’’ 

** Well?’’ 


_ “* He wants you to come to his house.”’ ea ee 
Tom was taken aback, but at that moment a woman brushed by, i 
Tom had not seen her before, and would not have noticed her had — t 2g 
she not stumbled right against him, and as she did so she whispered. __ is a 
the one word: he SRY ae 2 
“Gol to sie 
The youth was amazed. As the detectives say. he tumbled. =~ 


oe) 
VG 9th ae 
4 s 


The woman was Carlyle in disguise. | 1h epee ahale =i aan 
‘“‘ The gentleman wants me to go to his house?’ _ 2 ae pe ye 
“It’s very strange.”’ Se ati, 

. “* How stvange?” 4 ; re oes ae «See 
‘* You say he is sick?”’ | Cs ee 

“Vag 99S € hl f yf ; She (ie ne 

os } s ” : a ie 
He has well enough last night. alee Oe 4 

‘« He can not come.”’ ; n ‘ind aa Vee Y 

** Tell me where he lives and I will go to his house,”’ a 

“No, you must go with me.”’ : iss ioe eee 

‘‘ You are a stranger to me.”’ rete , wvlet oe) 

, “‘It matters not. I have made myself known.” — eae *2 1 ae 

“c i ” j . : 2 oP 
Hardly. | . fed yee | Nghe See hie 
‘“‘T’ve made my business known.” ng fie ee 
‘‘ Does the gentleman live far from here?’’ _ ae yi? oi 
“ ' ray \ ot a 
“* And you will lead me there?”’ — a Lets ae 
“ Yes.’” A i bn tf ; ; Nek ts Tae 
“*Can I take a friend?’’ | ; ; Le ight Mae ee 
‘“No; you must go alone,” . ak ‘ 


Fy ? 

+ Alby > 

Tom was a lad brave to rashness, and not a nerve quivered as «: 

followed the man, though fully impressed with the ides that trench a) 

ery was intended. Th Pee re ' 
_ The man walked along with our hero without the exchange ofa = 

single word. They had walked for some time when Tom said: 


7 
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‘All right, I'll go.” Sy Be 
ee 
Cera 


“I thought Mr. Brinsmaid lived near by?” ’ t 
*“ We have not proceeded very far.’ =! 4 | ae 

““T think we have,’’ ; , ON = 

** Well, here is the house,” : Oke 


Tom was shown into a respectable-looking house, and in the rear _ ca 
parlor stood Mr. Brinsmaid, Kaerres san ee 
The house stood alone, as our hero had observed as they ap aa 
proached it—not another house being within half a block, though 
several were in the course of erection, Yo ee ee 
‘Well, Tom, I could not meet you to-night.” | a ea 
9 So your messenger said.”’ , 1 
Well, what have you conc%&ded to do?” j 
‘What do you want me to do?” ; a 
“* Enter my service,’’ : 
““T can not do that.’? ‘ 
‘* You can not enter my service?”’ | smn 
‘Nos alt." 
“Why not?’ F 
‘“T have another chance which suits me better.”” 
ieee abe on pate was silent and thoughtful; but Tom 
: serve that he was res i 
quick motion of his wicked aaa a ne ee oe 
‘, Can you get the papers, Tom?” 
I have the paper.’”’ 
“What paper?” ; 
“The will,’ 
** Whose will?” 
sl Drayton’s,’’ 
1e man s eyes burned wi 
“You have the will?” demo arity 
“* Yes, sir.’’ 
“In your possession ?”’ 
** Yes, sir,’’ 
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“ How did you come to get it?” sae 
i 1 knew where to look for it,” “¥e4 
What do you know about Mr, Drayton?" 54. ed fe hs ch 
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“DT knew his history,” 

* You dot” 

“Tdo” 

¥ And what does all this mean?” 

. That is for you to say.” 

2 Ah! you want me to buy the paper?” 
IT do not want you to buy it.”” 

“What do you desire?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Why are you here?” 

*“T came at your request.” 

“Ah! you did?” 

““T did.” 


The man struck his two hands together and two men entered the 
woom—one of them was the messenger who had led Tom to the 
house. 

“ Arrest him!”’ said Mr. Brinsmaid in a severe tone. 

“ Arrest me?’’ exclaimed Tom. 

“That is my order.’’ 

x Why do you arrest me?”’ 

To hang you, young man. You are too smart to live.’’ 

“And you think you can hang me?”’ 

a Yes.”” 

““ You're crazy. No judge will hold me.” 

Brinsmaid laughed. 

“I’m your judge,’ he said, ‘‘ and you will be executed in the 
pes i this house. In plain language, you will be strangled like 
a dog! ; 

Tom did not show any fear, but coolly answered: 

**T guess not.” 

“You die within ten minutes.”’ 

“IT guess not.”’ 

““T set a trap. for you. 

** Murder me?”’ 

ae Yes. 0? ' 

“*T guess not.’’ 


Tom was, as stated, coo: as a cucumber, and Mr. Brinsmaid was 
amazed. 

** Are you prepared to die?” 

“* I guess not.”’ 

** Seize him!’’ said the man. : 

The two fellows, who were great, burly men, laid hold of Tom. 
His hands were bound, and a rope was placed around his neck, 

eo Say your prayers, Tom Cary,’’ came the command, in a stern 
weice. 

_“* Not till Igo home and to bed.” 

‘“* You think I am trying to scare you?” 

‘“*No. I think the murderer of Mr. Dugan would not hesitate to 
murder me.”’ , 

The man turned pale. | 

‘* You can save your miserable life on one condition.”’ 

**T guess not!’ came the answer. 

“* Surrender the will.” x 

“I guess not,” said Tom. 

** Strangle him!’’ came the command. j 

At the moment the door opened and two armed men entered the 


I had you brought here to kill you.”’ 


yeom, ; 
-** Hold on!” cried Carlyle. ‘‘ What’s going on here?”’ 
The two men who had seized Tom gazed in fear and trembling, 
and Mr. Brinsmaid demanded: ' 
_ ‘* Who are you?” . 
“‘ We are officers,’’ came the response. 
_ “ Officers!” 
es Yes.’’ 
‘* What brings you here?”’ fk 
“We are looking for a man named Brinsmaid.”’ 
“‘ Why do you seek him?” s 
“ We are here to arrest him as the murderer of John Dugan. 
Wr. Brinsmaid’s face assumed a ghastly hue. 
“On whose testimony?’’ he asked. 
“The testimony of one Mullane, who has been arrested, and who 


has confessed.”’ ie 
Mr. Brinsmaid passedjhis hand to his mouth, and said, in a calm 


voice: 
“«My name is Brinsmaid. 
ie You are my prisoner,” said Carlyle, and he stepped toward his 


~ 
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‘TI am here, I can not escape, do not 


man, 
at ” i tt . 
Hold! pare ye ie e for a moment, 1 wish to ask a few 


place your hands upon m 
guestions.”’ , 
Carlyle came to a halt, and said: 
“‘ Speak, sir.” 
“Who set you to track me?” 
“It matters not.” pg ee 
“1 am prepared to confess on one condition. 
“ Name your condilion.”’ ) 4 
“ Tal] me the truth; is Mullane a prisoner? 


CA j i Dug nd no other 
Now listen: I did murder Dugan, a , 


“] thought so. rder 
r to do with the assassination. 


person had anything | nas “iS 
The man’s countenance began to assume a leaden hue, 


‘ a, 7 
“You must make your confession officially.’ Wie: 
“1 will never make it officially. Your name Is— 
ae 97 
Yarly le. 7 
“J thought so. Have you found M 
“That does not concern you. 
“Tt does, Listen: in my safe 
 —@ regularly drawn confession of th 
 @arlyle stared in amazement. 
What J say is true, and you will never 
S| ‘ | 
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rs. Drayton and her child 


you will find some valuable papers 
£ , 
e whole conspiracy, 


arrest mel’” 





_ mother, saying that they would be compelled to surrender the farm, _ 
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As the man spoke, he fell back into a chair, and the deteetive ran 
forward and bent over him. 

The man was passing into a convulsion, but he had streagth and 
mind enough to say: ; 

‘*T will be dead in three minutes, That boy has done the whole ' 



























business for you and settled me!” (' 

There was an awful hush in that room, and the man told the — f 
truth. In three minutes Brinsmaid was dead, and Garlyle re- i 
marked, in a solemn voice: 5 : 

“Tt is better for him {’’ r 

CHAPTER XXI. 

OuR readers have little interest in what followed the death of 
Brinsmaid as far as the assassin and conspirator was himself con- 
cerned, ‘ 

A week subsequent to the man’s death, Tom Cary and C . 
the detective, were in the rooms of the latter. 

“*Tom,’* said the detective, ‘‘ to-mo1row I start with Mrs. ’ 
ton and her daughter for California.” 

_ “So I understand, sir,”’ 

‘* She is not in possession of her estate, but in good time you Will &, 

be munificently remunerated for your services.” . = 


Tom remained silent. 

‘*TIn the meantime you are to be provided for. 
pay to you one thousand dollars,”’ 

** 1 will not take it, sir.’’ 

‘* You will not take it?”’ 

“e No.’’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘* It is time enough to pay me when Mrs, Drayton comes into p 
session of her fortune.”’ ee. 

‘* Listen, my lad: this does not inconvenience her in the least, 
and you shall take it. And I’ve other information for you. Apr 
mes friend of mine, a prominent lawyer, will take you into his 
oftice.”’ eed 

Tom’s eyes glistened. ik 

i rine I heard you say you desired to become a lawyer?’’ 

CY eS SIT. 74 " ; 

“* You will receive an annual payment of a thousand dollars.”” 

‘“Sir! I will not be worth that amount to any one.”’ Te 

“Do not look a gift horse in the mouth, Tom; take all that — 
comes. You have earned more than you will ever receive; and 
now that ends the matter.” ‘ge 

That same day Tom received his thousand dollars, and was. in- 1 aa 
troduced to the gentleman with whom he was to study law, and» 
the next day he bid good-by to Mrs. Drayton and her daughter and — 
his friend Carlyle. : 
~ Tom had been in constant receipt of Jetters from his mother, and 
the day following the departure of his friends he received one that 
filled his heart with delight. “ee 

His mother wrote and told him that at last she was a happy 
woman. Her husband had become a reformed man. ‘ And this 
reformation, my dear son,’’ she wrote, ‘‘ is genuine, and your fa- — 
ther desires that you pay us a visit.” (a ee 

Tom had only been six weeks from home, although it seemed 
like six years to the gallant lad. . ’ 

He wrote back to his mother, telling her he was rejoiced to hear — 
about his father, but it would be impossible for him to visit his old = 
home until some months later, as he had just entered upon his 
duties in a new situation. Pa ‘ie 

Tom had only told his mother a part of what had befallen him 
since his departure from his home and arrival in New York. tah oe 

A few months passed, and Tom received another letter from his 


ft am directed 


but that she would do so cheerfully, adding, ‘‘I have lostafarm 
and found a husband.”’ hig 

Tom received permission to revisit his old home. rn 

He did so, carried with him fifteen hundred dollars, which he 
gave to his father to settle the mortgage which had come due. Aves 

The lad remained two weeks at the farm, and during that time | 
failed to see his little lady-love with whom he had exchanged vows ~ 
at the time of his flight from home. The girl was away visiting 
friends during our hero’s visit to his home. ti 

Our hero returned to the city and resumed his studies, and at the 
winter term entered as a pupil in Columbia Law School. 

A year passed, and he received a letter from his mother, telling 
him that the Snell family had become very rich and had gone to 
Europe. 

The news made Tom very unhappy. Jennie Snell was at the 
time a girl of nearly fifteen, and Tom thought she might have sent 
him just one little word; but no—she had gone, and had not left 
even a poor good: by. 

Tom received an occasional letter from Carlyle. The detective 
had remained in California, and although his letters were kindly, ‘ 
he gave the lad no positive information as to what had occurred in 
the fortunes of his whilom friends in the Golden State. i 

Meantime the lad continued his studies, and was making rapid 
progress as a student, He had grown to be a tall, handsome fel- 
low, and by close study had become well educated. 

Five years passed by, and Tom was now & man. IIo spent his 
twenty-first birthday at the farm in company with his mother, and 
the latter was the proudest woman-in the State as her eyes rested 
upon her stalwart son. 

Tom had been admitted to the bar, and had been promoted to the 
position of managing clerk in the law firm with which he had 
studied; and during all these years he had remained faithful to his 
first love, Jennie Snell, 

He occasionally heard of the family through allusions to Miss 
Snell in the papers, and sometimes would run across a friend who 
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had met the young lady in Europe, and he learney! that she was one | 


of the reiguing Aimerican belles in gay Paris, 

‘Tom had been so sincere in his vows he did not for a moment 
doubt the sincerity of Jennie. And one day he read with delight 
an announceme nt of the arrival of Mr. and Mrs, Snell and their 
daughter in New York 

Tom determined to learn where they were stopping and call upon 
them, fe felt himself quite a man of consequence, and he be- 
lieved he was the social equal of any one in the land. 

A day or two passed, and ‘Tom watched the hotel registers, and 
at length recognized the names of the Snells ata fashion: able hotel. 

Tom was really a handsome fellow, and dressed like the gentle- 
man that he was, he proceeded to the hotel and inquired for Miss 


F Snell. 
He sent up his card, and was, later on, 6ecorted to a private par- 
lor. 
“ * ‘Phe young man’s heart was in his throat. All the years of his 


study jennie Snell had been the day-star that had wooed him for- 
“ward to extraordinary exertions. Jt had never entered his mind 
that she could be false, and he had hugged the fond dream that, as 
he jhought of her, so all through the years she was thinking of 


Sai trembled with sweet anticipation as he entered the room and 
his eyes fell upon a fashionably dressed young lady, rather pretty, 
2s a ani quite cool and pelt possessed, as she proved herself a moment 
Bier. 
= Tom had grown into a tall, heavily whiskered man, and, as s he 
 gossed the threshold, he actually sprung toward the fair girl. The 
_ Miter drew back, and motioning him away, said, in coldest tones: 
—““T beg your pardon, sir,” 
** Jennie!’’ cried Tom, ‘‘do you not recognize me?”’ 
““Tsee, from your card, that you are Tom Cary, the step-son, I 
believe, as I remember, of old James Riddle.’ 
There was no further need to wave Tom back. He fell back. 
‘He was still as bright as, when a lad, he had done such wonderful 
_ detective work, and he said: 
‘Yes, lam Tom Cary.” 5 
“7 wouldn’t have known you, Mr. Cary,”’ 
do you do?”’ 
“‘T am pretty well—what there is left of me.’ 
“‘ When were you up home?’ j 
** Some six months ago.’ 

fe “You are doing well, Mr. Cary?” 

f. es, quite well. Tama thwyer 

a lawyer? Dear me! Who would ever have thought that 
Tom Cary would be a lawyer?’” | 

‘“* You have lived some time abroad, Miss Snell?”’ 
et Yes. We have been abroad nearly five Yeats. 

‘How are your father and mother?” 


"Quite well, thank ‘you, And as ma is waiting, Mr. Cary, I | 
_willask you to. excuse me. Of course I could not refuse to see 
_ you, as you were so kind as to save me from a good wetting once. 
_ Ah, no! Idid get wet well. If you had not pulled me out of the 
water, I might have taken a severe cold. Yes, I gratefully remem- 
ber your exertions, Mr. Cary, and will always be glad to see icon 
ye when I go up to the old homestead.” 
_ “Thank you,’’ said Tom, and he rose to depart, 
He waited just one moment to learnif Jennie had anything to 
‘; but she was mute, and Tom left the room. 
‘Thus vanishes the dream of years,’ he muttered as he reached 
the street. 
_ Tom was a stoic and a sensible fellow, and he took in the situa- 

































said Jennie. ‘*‘ How 
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_ . “$he will be sorry some dey he muttered; and that was all he 
ever said of the dream of years that had vanished. 


Upon the following day Tom sent by mail the little ORS that 
had been exchanged between himself and Jennie Snell. — 

_ There had been no scene and no allusion to the little incident 
_ that had occurred the night he had run away from home. 

A week following the incident we have recorded, Tom was sit- 
ting in his office, when a gentleman entered and advanced toward 
him with extended hand, at the same instant exclaiming: 

““This is Tom, and I know it!” 

“Mr. Carlyle!” exclaimed Tom. 

‘“That’s my name, my boy. And how are you?”’ 

““T'm all right, and I’m a lawyer. Do you bring me a case?” 

*““ Well, we can’t tell what may happen, my lad: but you must 
call and see me to-night. Come up to the hotel. Iam here with 
my wife and daughter, and you must become acquainted with 

oth.’ 

“* Married?’’ exclaimed Tom, 

“Yes, married. Any harm in it?’’» 

“And you have a little daughter?’ 

*“* Yes, sir-ee! But come up to-night.”’ 


Tom was delighted to hear of his old-time friend’s S7eturn, and 


yr delighted to have seen him, 
; That evening Tom proceeded to the hotel. He was ushered up- 
a stairs and shown into an elegant suite of ¢ apartments, and a few mo- 
; ments later was joined by an elegant-looking lady. 

The face seemed familiar, and suddenly, it came over him, al- 
A though five years had passed, and he exclaimed: 
; ‘Ts it possible, Mrs. Drayton?” 
p “Yes, Tom, it is Mrs. Drayton.’ 
| ‘‘ Madame, I am delighted to see you. And you have come on 
, with Mr. Carlyle?” <7 
} ‘Yes, I came on with him,”’ 





THE END 
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** And shave you seen his wife?” 


Yes,’ wr m yeh ; 
A moment, later and a lovely young lady entered 
of the loveliest girls Tom’s eyes had ever rested. upon, — 
came toward him, and in a familiar tone exclaimed: 
‘Mr. Cary, how do you do?’ 
Tom colored and betrayed considerable contusion, 
‘*Do you not remember ee . 
Tom was powerless to re ae ie 
‘Ts it poeibla you have tordbtten little Mite the 5 tle fost : 
girl, who owes so much to you?”’ 
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“Ts it Margy?” | , ae + wy ne 

‘* Yes, it’s Margy.”’ 

‘Ah! I see all,” said Tom, ‘‘ Yes, I see it all. You we Hm 
Carlyle,”’ Cee 

“ What!’? exclaimed mother and daughter. ET aa 


‘‘ Am I mistaken?”’ ee 

‘* Why, mamma,’’ exclaimed Margy, “he thinks me am pete 
wife!’’ 

“* Papa’s wife!”’ exclaimed om, aghast. | 

‘Yes; don’t you know? Didn’t papa tell itt Mr. Catlyle is is 
my papa now, and a dear, good papa he is, too. I love him ever 
so much,”’ 

Tom began to see through the whole bechntie? wid passed. his con 
gratulations around in a very handsome manner. ~ ; 

Carlyle appeared in the room a few moments later, and explana: 
tions followed. 54 

The Draytons did not get possession of their own until two ‘yeats -~ 
after their departure from New York, and throughout the whole © 
affair Carlyle had been their fast friend, and had aided more thai 
any one else in gaining the suit that followed the production of | 
second will. 

A day or two preceding the incidents we have described, Carlyle 
said to Tom one day: a 

‘Tom, 1 have not much time to spare, and I wish you woul 
come up ‘and beau the ladies around a little.” sem 

Tom agreed to act as their escort, and finally upon one occasion 
gre Carlyle stated she was not well, and Tom must teh 
alone. % 

Tom did so, and after that it was Margy and Tom rota w 
alone, until one day the two were riding in the park —_ 
eee of an excursion for the following day. Map) vets 

“I can not go,”’ said Tom, abruptly, part ina bce 

‘“ Then the day after, Mr.iCary.” 47 

“No, nor the day after,” ne gute dong a 

There was a peculiar significance | ine | Tom’ s tone, and. 
asked, quickly: ey Stee a 

S What is is the matter, Tom, have I offended your” 7 

Ate 0, 2H ude 





“Then what is the matter’ ms an ; - 
ve even bos MOL ties aa = left Lge eal Aa 
sel ee oT ps ae dae a 
eel you fairly and frankly?” 1g aE NOE aa , 
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‘Stand what?’ Ey “abel Meets 
‘* Going around with you.” pati ta elite phy 5 
’ ww 


““Am I sucha monster?”” ny hee Af 
‘No; you are such asiren.”” ° Te CeER TD 
Well, will you please explain tls iy 
‘““’You’re mean, Margy.” hint 
“Why am I mean?” “ jag 
‘* To force me to speak out, so you can lautth, at me.” 
Deen at you, Tom?”’ sal 


* : 


Les 


** Never!"" . a ce 
H Margy, here it goes. - I love you. thy 
Why, of course you do, Tom, | I expedted you, to ‘ova 


I've loved you ever since that night you first rescued me 0: 
Bowery.” tL a Reis i mi 


Tom was the happiest man in New. York. SNL 
ia evening he hee an interview with Carlyle, and the de 
ai 
‘Of course, ‘Tom,’ I expected you to marry Margy.”” ie 
Tom told of his affair with Jennie—told it as er had told it 
Margy—and Carlyle said, in his usual off- hand manner: * REG 
if ‘Well, Tom, all’s well that ends well.’” ‘yin Do 
Tom and Margy were married, and their wedding-tour took i ; 
the old homestead where Tom was born. : 
The years rolled by, and after Tom had been married ten 
he appeared one day at a fashionable summer hotel’ With his little a ae 
family. At the time he was looked upon as one of thesrising law- 
yers of the State, and he and his wife were considered among the — 
handsomest couples i in society, \ fra 
At the dinner-table Tom saw a face that seemed familiar. es 
Later, on the piazza, a ae approached him, fas, 
‘How do you do, Tom? 
‘ Jennie!” exclaimed Tom, | 
“ “Yan it’s Jennie,” 


‘Tom could be excused for not recognizing in the dried- 
ni ‘ss his old:time love, and when a RS her re died-up pretti- 
thrice her age, and learned that she had married him for his 2 mores © 
and thut he had none and had really lost all her fortune in Sey A . 
tion, his heart filled with pity for her misfortunes; but as his x 


fell upon his own lovely wife, and he remembered call, to his 
rose the song: Crue ia 
a . 


‘Thank God!” 
reNe 7 
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